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A SUMMER HOUSE IN WISCONSIN 
BY ELMER GREY 


HE conditions imposed in the 
planning of the summer home 
and the stable of Mr. William 
Mariner, at Fox Point, presented 


to be used as a lawn might adjoin the 
ravine, the house was placed toward the 
south end of the property, and was 
planned so that the living-rooms, the 
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copse of wood intercepts the view of 
the lake toward the southeast, which 
was an important consideration in the 
planning of Gheenwood, while toward 
the northeast there is a comparative 
absence of trees, an exceptionally fine 
outlook over the lake and the surround- 
ing country, and a deep ravine of much 
interest and beauty. That there might 
be ample space for enjoying this outlook, 
and alsothat that portion of the grounds 


side the outlook, although pleasant, is 
not as fine as that toward the lake. 

And because the ravine and the best 
lake view were toward the north and 
east of the property, the stable was 
located well toward the south and as far 
west as the boundary of the grounds 
permitted. 

In starting to plan the house it at once 
became apparent that the space which 
would be required for sleeping apart- 
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THE MARINER HovseE aT Fox Point 


ments in the second story was far in 
excess of that necessary for the living 
and dining rooms of the first floor. But 
by making the veranda on the lake side 
of the house unusually wide, the re- 
quired space in the second story was 
obtained by building bedrooms out over 
it. lt was also seen that a method of 
roofing would be necessary in the exter- 
nal design which would not encroach 
upon the outer walls of the second story 
as does a gambrel, and which would 
adapt itself in appearance to a span of 
unusual width. To this end an ordinary 
gable roof of comparatively low pitch 
was adopted. 

By projecting the outer walls of the 
second story eighteen inches beyond the 
walls of the story below, additional 
space was secured for the second-story 
bedrooms, while such arrangement at 
the same time contributed desirably to 
the appearance of the exterior. On 


account of the fine view of the lake at 
the north of the house, a veranda was 
added at that end as well. That part of 
the second story between the main por- 
tion of the building and the servants’ 
wing, and the roof of which is intermedi- 
ate in height with the roofs of the other 
two portions, was occasioned by very 
practical considerations. On its west 
side it provides room for a large linen- 
closet which opens off of the second- 
story main-stair platform; it also sup- 
plies head-room for the servants’ stair to 
the second story, and on its east side it 
permits of the introduction of a balcony, 
which for several reasons was considered 
very necessary. That it contributes to 
the success of the exterior will, I think, . 
be admitted. The low outside door 

beneath the main stairway allows an 
attendant to reach the basement directly 
from outside. The half-timbering of 
the second story was adopted as a decora- 
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THE HOUSE FROM THE NORTHWEST, SHOWING THE KITCHEN WING, THE PoRTE-COCHERE, 
AND THE ROADWAY 


tive feature to relieve 
what would otherwise 
have been, along with 
the walls of the first 
story, too much sur- 
face of plain plaster 
for sustained interest; 
if it lends a sugges- 
tion of foreign style 
to the building, it does 
so through no con- 
scious intent of its 
architect. It will be 
noticed that the angle 
at which the servants’ 
wing is placed with 
regard to the main 
portion of the house 
conforms to the shape 
of the bluff and to the 
driveway. A fence 
joining this wing with 
the stable and inclos- 
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PLAN OF SUMMER-HOME 
OF MR.WM. MARINER, 
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A SuMMER HOUSE IN WISCONSIN 
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ing a stable-yard was 
thought to add unity 
to the composition of 
the two buildings. 

On the inside of the 
house the dining-room 
and the servants’ wing 
are, as at Gheenwood, 
raised a few steps 
above the level of the 
living-room and ver- 
andas, or we might 
say that here the liv- 
ing-room and the ver- 
andas have been low- 
ered; for the ground 
upon which the house 
is built falls away 
rapidly toward the 
north, and the living- 
room and verandas by 
being lower than the rest of the house 
are thus brought more nearly on a 
level with the lawn. It might be ques- 
tioned whether this circumstance alone 
warranted the adoption of a change in 
floor-levels ; but in asummer home,where 
much time is spent out of doors, there is 
manifestly more passing to and from the 
verandas and lawn than there is in going 











THE MaIN VERANDA 


back and forth from the dining to the 
living room, so that the sloping lawn 
outside would seem to justify a corre- 
sponding variation in floor-levels inside. 
Moreover, the raised floor of the dining- 
room is here carried out into an adjoin- 
ing portion of the veranda which is 
screened off as an out-of-door breakfast- 
room, and the elevation of this latter 
above the rest of the 
veranda and above the 
lawn outside manifest- 
ly contributes to its 
attractiveness. 

I have traced the 
connection between 
the practical condi- 
tions imposed in the 
planning of this house 
and the principal fea- 
tures of its design in 
order to illustrate how 
the design of a build- 
ing may and should be 
largely the natural re- 
sult of the utilitarian 
requirements of its 
problem. The owner 
in this case did not 
say: I want a colonial 





LOOKING INTO THE DINING-Room 


house, or I want an 
English timbered 
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THE WINDOWS OF A BEDROOM 


house, or I want some other kind of a 
house some one else has had; he did 
say, in substance: Here is the size and 
the shape of my property; these are the 
number and the approximate size of 
the apartments I shall need. Recon- 
cile them one with another in a prac- 
tical manner and make the house at- 
tractive in appearance. The result se- 
eured by this method and in this case 


may or may not meet with the read- 
er’s entire approval—it certainly does 
not realize all the hopes of its designer; 
but if more house-builders would ap- 
proach their architects in this simple, 
rational manner, though we would not 
necessarily secure more of beauty in our 
homes, we certainly would obtain greater 
harmony between houses and the lives 
of the people who occupy them. 

















THE AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER IN ITALIAN 


BY HELEN 


HAT Italy has any kitchen re- 
maining might easily be ques- 
tioned, since Italy would seem to 
have poured itself into America, 
every city in the Union owning its Italian 
colony, a hundred thousand and more in 
New York alone. America in the mean 
time pours herself into Italy, but with 
very different intention, the finding of 
kitchens no part of it. ‘‘Cook’s tour- 
ists’’ tickets and conventional routes do 
not offer this inducement, or even give 
a shadow of opportunity. Those who 
really discover them must adopt other 
methods. Stray college students, who 
want to make their Italian practical, go 
over at intervals for a year’s tramp and 
real life with the real people, and they 
can tell us what cheer is to be found in 
the kitchen as the past presents it, and 
as the present has adapted it to modern 
conditions. But the majority of Ameri- 
cans who settle abroad—the art lovers 
and students in Rome or Florence whose 
years go by as a dream, and whose own 
place in their own country is little more 
than dream—know the galleries, but not 
tLe people. Now and again one who has 
settled down in the country comes into 
definite relations with them; perhaps 
wrestles with the facts of the primitive 
Italian kitchen. Till then its existence 
has been doubted. 

In the mean time, that there is much 
to eat is certain. Along the canals of 
Venice, for instance, where all the world 
seems eating great sections of roasted 
pumpkin or savory fried fish fresh from 
the hot oil, or if reckless, taking their 
chances with the enormous iron pots into 
which they peer vainly seeking sight of 
what they would have, and spearing it 
out at last, as Sancho did at the fair, the 
long fork bringing up mysteries that 
may be flesh or fowl or fish, but are not 
to be recognized as under either head. 
What difference as long as the soldi give 
full return? 


KITCHENS 
CAMPBELL 


Italy is forever a name to conjure with. 
It is a dream into which one falls, re- 
membering no longer anything but 
shining sea and blue sky, hillsides thick 
with vines, and dusty olives with 
branches gnarled and twisted like old 
New England apple-trees. Under them 
at noontime one sees the peasants, in the 
north serious and preoccupied, with 
none of the mere placid animal content- 
ment that is found on the German counte- 
nance. But the sweet Italian smile comes 
quickly, and one accepts that as the ex- 
pression of the people, and forgets 
almost that they eat, so abstinent are 
they. The bit of black bread may’ be 
washed down by a flask of thin sour 
wine, but macaroni is a luxury; and that 
there is ever an actual dinner in any 
American or English sense is quite prob- 
lematical. 


THE MYSTERIOUS KITCHEN 


This is for the casual traveler in 
beaten tracks. But if the way lies off 
regular lines, and the night is spent in 
little villages, there are still kitchens 
after the old order, and the astonished 
American gazes in wonder as to where 
the appetite has gone that once demanded 
them. The fireplace is invisible for the 
smoke, great clouds of which rise from 
the fire built on a stone platform three 
or four feet high, big enough to roast an 
ox if need be. About this platform the 
family gathers in chilly autumn evenings, 
for it is the only spot where the sugges- 
tion of warmth is to be had. To cook by 
it is the last thing that occurs to the 
owners; but the hungry traveler knows 
that it is used for that purpose, that 
chicken is the one certainty in an Italian 
village, and so orders that and watches 
the process of cookery with gravest 
doubts as to which will soonest be 
served, the roasting cook gathering 
together fresh coals for the process, or 
the reluctantly browning bird. Some- 
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times a real dinner is evolved, such a 
dinner as Dickens described long ago: 

‘‘There is something with a vegetable 
or some rice in it, which is a sort of 
short-hand or arbitrary character for 
soup, and which tastes very well when 
you have flavored it with plenty of grated 
cheese, lots of salt, and abundance of 
pepper. There is the half fowl of which 
this soup was made. There is a stewed 
pigeon, with the gizzards and livers of 
himself and other birds stuck around 
him. There is a bit of roast beef the 
size of a small French roll. There are 
a scrap of Parmesan cheese and five little 
withered apples, all huddled together on 
one small plate and crowding one upon 
another, as if each were trying to save 
itself from the chance of being eaten. 
Then there is coffee, and then there is 
bed.”’ 


AN ITALIAN DINNER 


This dinner is what the Italian cook 
thought the Englishman wanted and so 
did his best to supply. But in just such 
a village and on just such a stone table 
a woman gave, in a day not so long ago, a 
dinner after the Italian conception of 
food fora traveler who wanted the thing 
the country could naturally give. This 
meant a cabbage soup, in which part of 
the cabbage was served as salad with 
white wine vinegar and the purest and 
sweetest of olive oil. The other half, 
chopped very fine, thickened a soup in 
which rice and grated cheese were found. 
Pigs’ kidneys with little dice of salt pork 
delicately fried; a pair of boiled chick- 
ens with a sauce, and from the central 


pot on the table a great stew in an enor- 
mous platter; bits of meat of all vari- 
eties, potatoes, garlic, truffles, little 
dumplings, and much seasoning. Fol- 
lowing this came fruit, cheese, and cof- 


fee, all very good, but not a vegetable of 
any sort save the cabbage and those in 
the stew. And the cook beamed with 
delight at the approval of the strangers, 
who in shaky Italian complimented the 
national dishes, and hoped for more. 
The next day, a storm-stayed one, gave 
more: delicious minestra, risotto, and 


macaroni in two of the several forms in 
use. And some singularly ferocious- 
looking but mild-mannered men ordered 
a dish found also in Venice, the clotted 
blood of poultry of any order fried in 
slices with onions, with squasetto, a thick 
broth made of entrails and scraps even 
the sausage-maker disdains, and heavy 
with garlic. 
THE ABSTINENCE OF THE PEOPLE 


The investigating traveler who stays 
long enough to really see the people is 
apt to decide that Italy is a land where 
everybody cooks and nobody eats; that 
is, abstinence is the universal habit, the 
apparent profusion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. According to the season 
are the dainties heaped in every cook- 
shop window; piles of crullers fried in 
oil there all the year round. For car- 
nival, whipped cream; for St. Martin’s 
and St. Mark’s days, regiments of gin- 
gerbread warriors; mandorlato, a candy 
of honey thick with almonds, for Christ- 
mas, and a singular comfiture, a thick 
conserve of fruits hot and stinging with 
mustard. The fruit-stalls offer not only 
fresh fruit, but roast apples and pump- 
kin, chestnuts, and boiled beans. Natu- 
rally, then, with all these facilities, little 
cooking is done at home and this accounts 
in part for the ancient methods in home 
kitchens. When the trattoria furnishes 
an excellent dinner of five courses for 
three persons at a cost of from eighty 
cents to a dollar, why should fires burn on 
the great stone table doing duty as stove? 
Fuel is excessively high. Home cook- 
ing also is pervaded, or apt to be, with 
the smoke which from the beginning has 
always been synonymous with the Italian 
chimney. Moreover, the Italian does not 
love fire. When frost comes he falls 
back on what would seem to be the fore- 
runner of our grandmothers’ footstoves 
—a copper holder for hot ashes. 

The kitchens are all arranged much 
after the French fashion, save that the 
stone table which, with its various open- 
ings for charcoal, is larger and heavier. 
The general effect is much more cheer- 
ful; more light, more space, and thus 
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much greater sense of possibilities. For 
the? Italian housekeeper, as for the 
French, life has few of the perplexities 
that confront the American housekeeper. 
All baking is done outside; but both 
Rome and Florence furnish delightful 
graham bread and rolls, better than any- 
thing the American baker has ever 
imagined. 

Now and then one finds an apartment 
fitted with an English or American 
range. But the Italian cook does better 
with the old established methods made 
smooth by the wear of centuries. Roast- 
ing is accomplished by spits, but braising 
is preferred, since it compels tenderness 
from the rather obdurate beef and 
skinny poultry. <A ‘‘salamander’’ filled 
with hot coals secures the right shade of 
brown, and a red-hot shovel can take its 
place. The housekeeper’s day is much 
like that of the Frenchwoman. The cook 
usually knows the family tastes, does 
the marketing, and holds shrill debate 
with marketwomen and with mistress, a 
debate that seems prelude to blows, but 
ends in a laugh. Now and then the 
mistress makes some delicate sweet 
learned in the convent, but like the 
French, the people eat few sweets, pre- 
ferring fruit and cheese for dessert. 
Often mistress and maid go to market 
together, pausing for a few minutes’ 
devotion in the favorite church, and 
passing on to the wild battle which the 
market implies. There are shrieks of 
rage, the prelude apparently of instant 
destruction for everybody. Arms fly, 
passionate rushes are made and stop 
just short of annihilation, and madness 
rules. And suddenly it is all over, and 
all part the best of friends, to begin 
again to-morrow and all coming to-mor- 
rows. 

Storerooms, then, save for the remote 
country, are unnecessary, and even there 
the countryside is relied upon to pro- 
vide what is needed. If it does not, 
there is so much more opportunity for 
scolding, the habit of Italian housekeep- 
ers, and meaning no more than the 
vociferous method of marketing. To 
this the American cannot conform, nor 


is surprise at the tempest of words ever 
dulled by long custom. 


AN OLD ROMAN KITCHEN 


It was a Roman kitchen of the old 
order in which all this was learned; a 
kitchen from the great window of which 
one looked down to a garden where 
orange-trees grew and nightingales sang 
all the night long. American housekeep- 
ing was dropped joyfully. Angelo ruled, 
cook, waiter, major-domo in general, 
and caring for two wandering Ameri- 
eans as if they had been his own kin. 
It had been insisted by various American 
dwellers in Italy that Italian servants 
were dishonest, thriftless, totally un- 
trustworthy, but never was there the 
faintest evidence in favor of these asser- 
tions. On the contrary, Angelo and 
others, as the place of abiding changed, 
eared for the little purse as if it had been 
their own, the faces lighting always at 
any recognition and falling if there was 
fear that satisfaction had not been given. 
They all love a bargain, it is true; they 
take advantage where they can in market 
and shop, but with plain understanding 
that this is the custom, and with keenest 
joy in the daily conflict. 

The French kitchen has many compen- 
sations. Its methods mean more ease at 
every turn for burdened housekeepers. 
But the Italian kitchen has a fuller flavor 
of humanity, a heartiness of service, 
and a happiness that lingers in the mem- 
ory, and that one would fain transport, 
if might be,to this ‘‘most distressed coun- 
try that ever one has seen,’’ so far as 
any comprehension of the domestic ser- 
vice problem is concerned. Precisely as 
the American municipality refuses to 
profit by the methods proved best by the 
European city, so does the American 
housekeeper deny that any ways but the 
old ways can be applicable to the Ameri- 
can home. Butin spite of her the world 
moves on, and in time we may even 
begin to believe that the cook-stove and 
the washtub do not necessarily consti- 
tute the home, and that even the public 
cook-shop is not the disintegrator of all 
home ties and obligations. 








THE OLD CAMBRIDGE CURIOSITY-SHOP 


BY ABBOT McCLURE 


‘\HE desire of to-day to own a piece 

| of old furniture, china, brass, 

pewter, and in fact anything an- 

tique, has caused many a vigor- 

ous search in attic and cellar for some- 

thing that for years has lain covered 
with dust and netted with cobwebs. 

Some of these searches will furnish 

great surprises; while on the other hand 

one will descend the attic stair empty- 


did spend some time in an old curiosity- 
shop in Cambridge, where I found many 
delightful old pieces, some of which | 
have photographed for this article. 
Your attention is attracted by the win- 
dows filled with numerous odd pieces 
and by a sign over the door that reads, 
“The Old Curiosity-Shop, Antiques, 
Books, and Briec-a-Braec.’’ Once inside 
the shop, your time is taken up in look- 





AN OLD ManHt 


handed and heavy at heart on remem- 
bering that the few old pieces of furni- 
ture and good old china were disposed 
of many years ago for a mere trifle. 
Luckily, however, there are curiosity- 
shops where the unfortunate whose attic 
no longer contains the old articles may 
go to purchase them, but not with that 
pleasant feeling that these once belonged 
to your own grandmother 

I have made no vigorous search in 
attic or cellar for old articles, but being 
very much interested in such things, I 


)GANY TABLE HOLDING A COLLECTION OF GLASS 


ing at the many attractive things that 
are in glass eases, on high wall-shelves, 
and on old pieces of furniture, and in 
any safe place out of harm’s way. From 
the door two long aisles run the entire 
length of the shop. On either side of 
these aisles stand pieces of mahogany 
furniture, round tables covered with old 
china and glass, desks holding on their 
narrow tops quaint bits of pewter and 
old brass candlesticks, hautboys with 
fine brass knobs, cabinets holding on 
their shelves rare old pieces of china too 
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An OLp ENGLISH TEA-SET 














LOWESTOFT, OLD BRISTOL, AND ENGLISH LUSTER 
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OLD CHINA 


valuable to be allowed outside the leaded 
panes. 

It is very interesting to visit a curio- 
shop, and still more so when you can 
open all the cases and examine the fine 
old pieces of china, glass, pewter, and 
brass. After looking about, I decided 
to make a collection of glass, and with 
all the joy of an abandoned connois- 
seur I discovered and grouped some 
rare old pieces. They are reproduced 
herewith, and the center-piece is a set of 
cut-glass wine-decanters standing in a 
base of Sheffield silver. On the right 
stand two sperm-oil lamps; the one in 
front still having the two wick-snuffers 
in place. Between the lamps and in 
front are very heavy concave wine- 
glasses. In front of the wine-cruet is a 
wine-glass known as the ‘‘ White Twist.’’ 
These glasses, three in number, are very 
old, the date not known. The other 
pieces comprise five wine-decanters, two 
sperm-oil hand-lamps,a heavily cut fruit- 
dish, a glass candlestick, and a third 
sperm-oil lamp of an old design. 

An old English tea-set of nineteen 
pieces was next photographed. The set 
is white with decorations of gold, and 
is said to be seventy-five years old. The 
table is a Chippendale. 


The next thing that interested this 
fickle collector was some old china—a 
large blue Oxford platter with a picture 
of the old printing-house upon it, at 
least a hundred years old; two plates, 
the one at the left being called the La- 
fayette, the other the Buenos Ayres; an 
old English tureen of blue china, a 
Liverpool pitcher with sailor-boy and 
girl pictured upon it. The cup at the 
left without the saucer is of old Spode. 
Beside it are a cup and saucer of English 
ware from Bristol. The next cup and 
saucer are black-and-white English ware. 
The cup without the saucer is one called 
the leaf design—this piece is very an- 
cient; the other cup and saucer are of 
English make, in white with gold fig- 
ure. The other pieces, namely, an old 
English teapot and sugar-bowl, a ser- 
pent pitcher, and an old brown glass 
flask with the head of Washington on 
one side and that of Jackson on the 
other, are very interesting pieces, and are 
at present in good condition, notwith- 
standing their age. 

Following this collection is one of odd 
pieces of china. It comprises a blue 
china platter, old Lowestoft tureen and 
platter, an old bowl and pitcher from 
the Governor Hancock house, old Bristol 
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teapot, and two pieces of English lus- 
ter. All the pieces in this collection are 
over a hundred years old, some a hun- 
dred and fifty. After carefully repla- 
cing the articles, I left the shop, anxious 
to develop the plates and see if my morn- 
ing’s work had been satisfactory. I 
will leave the readers of this article to 
judge for themselves, and I trust that 
the photographs will be of interest to 
those who do not have a chance to visit 
an ‘‘old curiosity-shop.’’ Some day I 
shall take them there again and show 
them some pieces of brass and pewter 
and old Sheffield. 


The Finest Building in the World 

A recent number of the Strand Magazine 
contained an article, entitled, “Which is the 
Finest Building in the World?” The writer, 
Mr. Frederick Dolman, after interviewing sev- 
eral leading architects, has set down their 
various opinions in a clever, interesting paper, 
and the ideas he has obtained are of special 
interest. Professor Aitchison selected the Pan- 
theon at Rome and gave good reason for his 
choice. “In architecture, as in literature,” he 
says, “the art should never be visible. . % 
So it is with the Pantheon—it produces an im- 
pression of perfect symmetry, but no effort on 
the part of the architect can be seen to pro- 
duce this effect.” Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
could not come to any definite decision, even 
after a few days’ consideration, but displayed 
a slight preierence for St. Mark’s at Venice. 
Mr. Phene Spiers had no difficulty in selecting 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, Constantinople, and 
Mr. William Emerson reserved his chief ad- 
miration for the Taj Mahal, Agra, India. Mr. 
Norman Shaw has previously expressed his 
fondness for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and 
so his decision in favor of this noble structure 
will not surprise his brother architects. More 
interesting is Mr. John Belcher’s choice of 
Greenwich Hospital, for we think most archi- 
tects forget this fine building on the Thames 
side in considering questions of this sort. As 
Mr. Norman Shaw remarks: “I don’t see why 
one should not prefer a building in one’s own 
country, if this is possible.” Mr. T. E. Coll- 
cutt finds his ideal in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
decision which will cause some surprise. Mr. 
Thomas Blashill suggests Chartres Cathedral, 
and Mr. Walter Emden, with the Brussels 
Palais de Justice and Michael Angelo’s Chapel 
at Florence in his mind, finally plumps for the 
latter. The results are interesting, if only to 
show in one or two cases how far the architect’s 
real and suspected ideals lie apart; also the 
wide difference of opinion existing among our 
leading architects as to the finest monuments 
of architectural skill in the world. 


The Requisites of a Bedroom 

The bedroom, though primarily a place 
where one may get refreshing sleep—‘sleep 
that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care”—is 
also a place to dream in, by day as well as by 
night; a place to rest in when one has an hour 
of leisure; a place, in short, sacred to one’s 
self, where one may go, “the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot.” Its requisites, therefore, 
are comfort, says the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, a restful atmosphere, and such beauty 
as may be. Very handsome or elaborate furni- 
ture would seem out of place in a bedroom, and 
in no room are inharmonious combinations 
more unbearable. The most successful bed- 
rooms are often found in unpretentious homes, 
because there simplicity and taste must be 
used instead of expense. The Japanese be- 
lieve in banishing from the bedroom every- 
thing which is not really necessary to comfort. 
All things useful they make as decorative as 
possible, but for mere ornaments nothing is 
added, unless it be a vase containing flowers 
arranged as only the Japanese can do. Their 
custom will bear consideration by the housewife 
of our western world, for by this method ‘the 
utmost neatness, simplicity, and repose are 
possible. Add beauty and daintiness, and little 
else is left to be desired. Bedrooms so ap- 
pointed may be easily kept in order and free 
from dust, that foe to comfort and health. 


Bathroom Furniture 

Bathrooms, curiously enough, are apt to be 
better in apartments than in houses. This may 
be because apartments are newer and the health 
board more vigilant than in other days. At 
any rate, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar, if 
you leave out of consideration large and im- 
portant new houses, you will find that the best 
showing is made in apartment bathrooms. The 
newest of them always have the tiled floors and 
dados, with the porcelain tubs, the closed 
plumbing being confined to old apartments. It 
might seem, then, at first, that almost nothing 
was left you as a tenant to do, but in reality 
there are ever so many opportunities for the 
giving of distinctive touches. The color of your 
rug, for instance, must be considered, and, 
again, of your curtains, and still again of your 
walls, and last, but by no means least, there 
are the color and quality of your basin and 
pitcher, since, most unhappily, all bathrooms 
are not furnished with stationary basins. 
When, therefore, it is necessary to introduce a 
basin and pitcher, the problem is not always 
an easy one. It is sometimes met by a board 
which is placed across the tub, and on which 
the basin and pitcher are placed. If the tub 
happens to be an old one encased in walnut, 
this board can be treated with a walnut stain, 
but if the tub be white, it should also be 
painted white. Give it first one coat of ordi- 
nary paint, to be followed by another coat of 
bath enamel. which is not injured by hot water. 
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Making Window Gardens 


Cornelia and I are keeping a flat. The mas- 
culine intellect that is nominally and legally 
the head of the house is at present cerebrating 
in New York, and we are left to our own de- 
vices. Deep in Cornelia’s soul is planted a love 
of vegetation. She likes to see everything 
grow except bills. Never before having occu- 
pied a flat, we have always had a bit of ground 
at our disposal, but there is no lawn and no 
back yard which rightfully belong to a third flat. 
The trouble began in January, when an evilly 
disposed firm sent us a floral catalogue. Cor- 
nelia studied the catalogue and inwardly wept 
because the prospects were so doubtful. “Why 
rot have window boxes?” asked, and she 
cheered up amazingly. 

We have nine outside windows and a back 
porch. Out of sheer altruism we decided not 
to have a box in the court. We have a hang- 
ing basket in the hall, und the skylight, 
fastened by a long hook. The Medicine Man 
affects to consider it insecure and dodges in 
a most insulting manner every time he as- 
cends or descends the stairs, but no such 
objection could be urged against the window 
boxes. 

Promptness is one of ou 
we made out our list immedi 
have only the things which 
bioom freely. Nasturtiums, of course, headed 
the list. I wanted violets, and put down two 
packages of seed, one purple and one white, 
besides half a dozen violet plants. Cornelia 
admitted that a window box of violets in full 
bloom would be a refreshing sight. Sweet alys- 
sum and lobelia were known to do well in win- 
dow boxes, also verbena and mignonette, so we 
put down a packet of each. Of course we had to 
have vines, so cypress-vine seed and baloon-vine 
seed were promptly listed. We had never seen 
any, and the names sounded well. Then we 
planned to put an ivy in one end of a box and 
let it beautify the wall of the next house. I 
decided to have a Chinese matrimony vine 
on the back porch—not that I had ever seen 
any, but it promised well for the purpose and 
distinctly encouraging. 


besetting sins, so 
ately. We would 
rrow easily and 


LAVENDER, RUE AND ROSEMARY 


We had almost forgotten the pansies, so we 
put down a paper of the giant variety, which 
cost 50 cents, to atone for the slight. I wanted 
lavender and rue and rosemary, being addicted 
to the use of the metaphors in my various writ- 
ings and never having seen the plants. We 
thought calliopsis would be pretty on the back 
porch, and we ordered some; also three or four 
varieties of poppies. Cornel had to have 
morning glories—not the common kind, either. 
One section of the porch was to be covered with 
vines, so I ordered on ounce of gourd seed and 
a paper of hop seed. We already had plenty of 
wild cucumbers and scarlet iners, for Cor- 
nelia can avoid acquiring flower seed no more 








than a squirrel can pass a hazel-nut. When 
finally I was allowed to look at the catalogue 
I saw an alluring announcement of a “wild 
garden,” so that went down, along with scarlet 
flax and. a “Swan River daisy.” These plants 
also are strangers I am anxious to meet. 

Then we added. Mathematics not being our 
strong point, we did it twice. Next we looked 
at each other, for the result was something 
over $4. But we are nothing if not “game,” 
so we put a check in and sent the order. 

In due time the package came—nearly a 
pound of flower seeds. The postman regarded 
me with poorly concealed curiosity, so I told 
him it was the seed for our window boxes and 
he seemed pleased indeed. Some friends came 
in from the country and we displayed our 
treasures. They asked where our summer home 
was. We said it was here—three blocks from 
the lake. They inquired where the farm was 
and where the seeds were to be planted. Fi- 
rally we made them comprehend that we were 
to have window boxes. They said we should 
have had some of the dwarf sweet peas that do 
so well in boxes and a Japanese climbing 
cucumber on the back porch. After they went 
away we ordered the sweet peas and the climb- 
ing cucumber, which also come promptly. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOXES 


Spring came on apace and it was time to 
do something about the boxes. We had sev- 
eral large packing boxes, which could be cut 
in two. The janitor offered to do it for a 
reasonable sum, so the contract was let. Jani- 
tors certainly do not belong to the fast set. 
Our dusky attendant was worried about those 
porch boxes every day for many a weary week. 
We followed him to his lair and argued with 
him. Every time he said: ‘“Yes’m, I gwine 
make dem window boxes right away. Yes’m. 
Dem boxes be ready all right.” The grocery 
boy, who is a cherub as to looks and an angel 
as to disposition, began bringing us boxes from 
the store. Once he borrowed the janitor’s saw, 
took off his coat and nobly cut boxes in two 
for us until it was time for him to go. We 
thanked him effusively, promised him perpet- 
ual boutonnieres and gave him half of a pie. 

I had discovered that the boxes for the 
front windows could be =a ready-made, 
so our minds were easy on that score. The 
janitor came up and assessed us for paint. 
The woman in the second flat told him the 
boxes were too large, so he took them apart 
and did them over. The wife of the violinist 
in the opposite third flat was promised flow- 
er-seeds and gave up the thought of moving. 

COMPLICATED PREYARATIONS 


One afternoon there was a rumble on the 
back porch and Cornelia and I tore madly 
through the flat. The dusky son of Africa was 
transporting the boxes from the basement to 
their destination. The same afternoon they 
were put in place outside the railing on the 
ledge, heavily braced and securely nailed. The 
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architect of our fortunes had to do a human- 
serpent act over the railing to get them into 
position, but it was not our brains that were 
being addled. The small boys in the second 
flat south came up and offered to fill the boxes 
with good soil at reasonable rates. That con- 
tract was let immediately, and the good work 
went on. The father of the small boys also 
came up and helped carry dirt. He wondered 
if the boxes were securely placcd, and the 
smallest of the small boys piped up, cheerily: 
“Oh, yes; they’re strong! I got into that big one 
and tramped the dirt down good and hard!” 
Three pe«ple turned white—thinking of a three- 
story fall. 

When the fifteen boxes were in place the 
Medicine Man happened in, and with fear and 
trembling was escorted to the back porch. He 
shook his head sadly, said something under his 
breath and refused to express an opinion. The 
peeple who said they had window boxes ready- 
made were mistaken. There was nothing to 
done but to employ a carpenter to make the 
other four. 


FINDING THE CARPENTERS. 


I visited a real estate office, a drug store, a 
news stand, a general housefurnishing store 
and the shops of three carpenters. Carpenters 
usually are out. So I went to a drug store, 
borrowed the directory, took the name and ad- 
dress of every carpenter within a radius of two 
miles of our flat, bought a supply of postal 
ecards and invited estimates from each man. 
I had twenty-four carpenters and one florist 
figuring on the four boxes. Two others were 
written to, but the Irish setter, who is the de- 
light of the family, insisted on carrying the 
mail as far as the letter box, and in a dis- 
turbance with another dog two cards were lost. 
The amalgamated association of carpenters re- 
plied promptly. Some wrote cards, others 
wrote letters, and so many came that I took 
to spending my days at the library and left 
the carpenters to Cornelia. When the returns 
were in we found that the estimates ranged 
from $2.80 to $7.35. 

We let the contract to a man who bid $3 and 
worried him till they were done and in posi- 
tion. The small boys filled them with dirt the 
same day, and our souls were at peace. 

We have planted all our seeds, and have 
given some to the neighbors, and the mania 
has spreau. through the building. No grocery 
boy dares to approach without an extra box. 
The father of the small boys will have a water 
lily tank on his back porch. The wife of the 
violinist planted half a paper of mignonette 
in a space two inches square. Cornelia says I 
am just as bad because I planted an ounce of 
gourd seed in a line twelve feet long. Cornelia 
has begun to water the seeds and there is a 
dark streak down the imposing gray stone 
front of our building. 


M. R. 


Window Boxes. 


American visitors are always impressed by 
the beauty of English and Scotch window gar- 
dens. In dingy old London nearly every win- 
dow of the lodging-house district about the 
British Museum, Russell and Tavistock squares, 
and the similar region westward toward the 
Kensington Museum, boasts of a gay window 
box. It seems to be the pride of the landlady 
and one of her drawing cards to entice tourists 
into her dusty chambers. Unswept carpets and 
gray bed linen are forgotten, while the lux- 
uriant geraniums, pansies, and golden calceo- 
larias fringe the window. 

It is curious how flowers thrive in London. 
While trees and shrubs wear a discouraged, 
grimy, mildewed appearance, the window boxes 
are gay and cleanly. Landladies devote more 
care to them than to many other domestic be- 
longings. During a certain dry summer when we 
were in and out of London at intervals, it was 
observed that the geraniums kept up a never- 
ceasing supply of bloom. None withered or 
looked forlorn, as American geraniums make a 
practice of doing. 

During the absence of the landlady an ex- 
amination of the boxes showed that they were 
composei of many pots of flowers, the tops cov- 
ered with moss. She afterward told us that 
it was customary for florists to make an annual 
charge for keeping Londoners supplied with 
fresh plants. As soon as one showed signs 
of withering it was removed. Every morning 
it was the duty of a maid to go over the boxes, 
dusting and watering and picking out the dead 
leaves. The price asked by the florist was 
ridiculously small when ecmpared with the re- 
sult. He had a daily route with his wagon, 
and many customers. 

The flat-dweller must have a window box or 
nothing in the way of flowers. The chief thing 
is to know what to plant to bring the best 
display of flowers with the least expenditure 
of labor. It does not pay to start a window 
box which will be a source of worry the whole 
summer through. 

Any carpenter in the neighborhood will fit 
wooden boxes to the window sill. Then con- 
sider the exposure, whether a windy east or 
south, a shaded north or a direct south or 
west, where the full force of the sun will strike. 
This fact has been proved by the bitter experi- 
ences of wasting money fer several seasons on 
the front window boxes of a house on a street 
veering toward the northeast. The same trou- 
ble was found with a southeast window. 

For the eastern window box potted plants 
are best. Buy strong. sturdy. scarlet gerani- 
ums from a reliable florist. Between these a 
few trailing ivies or myrtles chosen for their 
endurance should be planted to give grace to 
a probably stiff arrangement. Nasturtiums 
make a charming window garden, but the ten- 
der stems are easily bruised by the wind. If 
the position is sheltered a variety of plants 
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Queer Uses for Glass 
Untold 


have 
been spent in looking for the “Philosopher’s 


wealth and numberless lives 
Stone,” the “Fountain of Youth,” and means 
for transmuting base metals to gold. So, too, 
have fortunes, brains and lives been dissipated, 
turned and wasted in devising new uses for 
glass, says the Crockery and Glass Journal. 

Some yoars ago it was proposed that houses 
should be built out of big square blocks of the 
metal. They were to be thick enough to pre- 
vent people on the outside from looking in. 
Windows would not be needed for light, though 
as means of ventilation and observation they 
might be employed. Perhaps the idea ori- 
ginated from the ice palaces in Canada. It has 
never been carried out, however, nor is it likely 
to be. 

It was at one time thought that glass might 
be used for railroad ties, and a section was 
actually laid. Of cours> it was a failure. In 
1853 or 1854, a mile of the Fitchburg railroad, 
running through Somerville, Mass., was laid 
with granite ties, tut this material had to be 
abandoned because there was not “give” enough 
to it, and it made too much noise. The expense 
in this case did not count, because the railroad 
company had more money than they knew what 
to do with. According to their charter only 
a certain percentage could be paid to stockhold- 
ers, the surplus going to the state; so they were 
willing to make any experiments looking to the 
improvement of the road, no matter how costly. 

One of the latest projects is to use glass as 
a pavement for streets, and Paris is now experi- 
menting in this direction. The material is 
pure glass, subjected to a process called de- 
vitrification. The result is a hard, smooth, 
opaque, non-porous substance which does not 
retain dampness or odors. It possesses remark- 
able resistance. The inventors say that it com- 
bines the solidity of granite with the smooth- 
ness of asphalt. It is not affected by heat or 
cold. It, however, is expensive, costing from 
nine to twelve francs per square metre. An- 
other drawback is its extreme resonance. Noth- 
ing is said about its tendency to chip and 
sliver, and the consequent disastrous effect 
upon horses’ feet and the rubber tires of auto- 
mobiles. 

[It has been the dream of inventors for ages 
to make a malleable glass, and were this ac- 
complished its uses would indeed be muitiplied. 
In this wonder-working age of ours one hardly 
dares to say that malleable glass cannot be 
made, but the discovery would only prove of 
value to articles of a utilitarian nature. In 
the domain of art it would be a distinct loss, 
for who doubts that the fragility of a dainty 
piece of glassware is one of its chief charms? 

Still, any new use to which the transparent 
metal may be put will be welcomed, although 
up to ‘>e present time few discoveries have 
been m.: ‘e that have added largely to its con- 
sumption. 
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WALDFRIEDEN 
BY JEANNETTE FRANKLIN 


ALDFRIEDEN! What other 
name than this, given by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Watson to 
their summer home on the 

north shore of Lake Michigan, would 
better express its character? Almost 
hidden by a luxuriant growth of natural 
northern forest-trees which seem to pro- 
tect and shelter it, the ever-recurring 
impression is one of quiet and peace. 
Mr. W. Carbys Zimmerman, the archi- 
tect, has done full justice to the natural 
conditions of these surroundings by 
adopting a very quiet, dignified style 
for the house. <A broad veranda of pro- 
portions to form veritable outdoor 
rooms allows a wide view of the blue 
waters of the lake just below, and is the 
entrance-way for the hall. 

This hall is the feature of the house. 
Some 25 by 30 feet in size, it is given 


additional spaciousness by an open gal- 
lery which, besides being ideal for sum- 
mer-home purposes, brings the upper- 
story rooms and halls into desirable 
communication with those below. As 
the center of the house is the living- 
room, so is the fireplace the principal 
feature of the room. Broad enough to 
be fed by logs like those used by our 
forefathers, its fires suggest that com- 
fort, quiet, and peace so characteristic 
of this house. The furnishing is most 
unusual, as every piece of furniture is 
interesting and worth studying, either 
for its age or history, or for the clever 
ingenuity displayed in putting to use 
ordinary things. Mrs. Watson has for 
years, with discriminating taste, col- 
lected furniture and fixtures from all 
parts of the world, and the house 
abounds in tables and chairs, pictures 
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and vases, that are interesting for 
their historical associations or for the 
adventures connected with their acqui- 
sition. 

Most original and attractive effects 
have been worked out in the bedrooms. 
The fabrics which form the wall-cover- 
ing are also cleverly draped over furni- 
ture, and give a beauty and harmony of 
color which are quite exceptional. There 
are repoussé fire-wood boxes from Bel- 
gium, fire-dogs and swinging crane with 
kettle from Holland, clocks and lamps 
showing the artistic metal-work of the 
old Germans; and mirrors from Venice 
reflect countless pieces of choice furni- 
ture made in our old colonial days. 
Then again, an original idea has been 
carried out by grouping together on the 
wall three ordinary street newspaper- 
stands, which, enameled in white, form 
strange book and bric-a-brac shelves. 

The dining-room contains many speci- 
mens of pottery that are remarkable for 
oddity, rarity, or beauty. The furniture 
in this room is in Flemish oak, the 
wainscoting being made of ordinary 
building-studs laid horizontally on plain 
boards. The candelabrum is ingeniously 
constructed out of an ancient baptismal 
basin, and sheds its candlelight upon a 
rare old carved round table. A wire- 
inclosed porch, shaded by shrubs and 
trees and overlooking a _ beautifully 





wooded ravine, forms the 
outdoor dining-room so de- 
sirable on many summer 
days. The veranda is of un- 
usual width, and being there- 
fore free from the influence 
of bad weather, has been 
generously furnished with 
special rugs, hanging-seats, 
light wicker chairs, and 
tables—all of interesting de- 
sign. It becomes an open- 
air room which is more livable 
than those that are closed in— 
a refreshing refuge for warm 
days and moonlit nights. 
Fortunate indeed is the one 
who, after toil, may find 
in the peace and quiet of 
Waldfrieden freedom from care and 
worry. 


The Home of the Talleyrands 

One of the most lovely chateaus in the world 
and one of the last of the great domains in 
France—it has some 9,000 acres—is about to 
be sold, says London Sketch. It is Valencay, 
belonging to the Talleyrand-Perigords. This 
historical seat has been in the family of Etam- 
pes for over three centuries. In its origin it 
was ceded by Francis I. to his favorite, Anne, 
Duchess d’Etampes. The lordship of Valen- 
cay was erected into a marquisate in favor of 
her inheritors, and the present chateau was 
built in the sixteenth century. Inherited by a 
feminine branch, the Montmorencys, it was 
bought by Talleyrani in 1805, and a marriage 
between the Talleyrands and the Montmorencys 
renewed the descendance. It was here that 
Napoleon quartered the Spanish princes. They 
say that American money may possibly acquire 
this historical and splendid domain. Not cer- 
tainly Jay Gould’s money, which, as is known 
by the Law Court reports, has been dissipated 
for years ahead in drawing-room bric-a-brac. 
Two other young men of the French aristocracy 
have recently married fortunes in the United 
States. 

Moths do not like printer’s ink, and there is 
no more secure way of disposing of the winter 
clothing than to pack i+ away in newspapers. 
The articles, whether woolen or fur, should be 
well beaten in the open air, to make sure that 
no egg is deposited already, then folded care- 
fully and pasted closely in newspaper, so that 
there shall be no crack into which the insidious 
little insect may creep. By packing carefully 
in this way you will not need camphor, moth 
balls, pepper or tobacco or any of the moth 
preventives so frequently recommended. 





LUSTERED POTTERY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
BY A. W. 


LTHOUGH among the exhibits 

of pottery in the exhibition at 

Paris, lately closed, there were 

many things which it would be 

better to avoid than to imitate, there 
were also a few exhibits which were sug- 
gestive of possibilities in decoration. 
Among these was the lustered ware made 
in the south of France: not that it would 
be advisable to imitate the designs which 
had found favor with the manufacturers, 
for most of them were offensive to one’s 
art feeling; but that the secret seems to 
have been found of the power of repro- 
ducing with absolute certainty splendid 
effects of color, such as are the delight 
of collectors of ancient glass, in many 
specimens of which the decomposition 
of the surface has produced rainbow 
hues of a strong metallic luster, exam- 
ples of which may be seen in many 
museums. That the manufacture is per- 


fectly under control is proved by many 


of the objects having been sold over and 
over again. Some of them had a list of 
as many as sixteen names of persons 
attached, to whom replicas were to be 
sent. 

The most successful exhibit was that 
of Clement Massier, Golfe Juan Poterie, 
in which one saw beautiful lustered 
purples toning to red or blue, orange 
toning to yellow-green, or lakey-blue, 
and turquoise-blue .toning to violet or 
yellow-green. The shapes were strange 
and quaint, and the glazes very often 
superb, but it was the lusters which 
seemed the most suggestive part of the 
exhibit. One pot was like a truncated 
pine-cone in shape, with a ground of gray- 
blue and turquoise. Upon this the sec- 
tions were worked with ruby luster in 
the center’ and gray-green at top and 
bottom, with an effect of great splendor. 
On other pieces of pottery landscapes, 
flower-panels, and feathers were painted 
in different metallic lusters, with an 
evident certainty as to what the final 


effect would be; and in another exhibit 
from Arénes de Fréjus (Dominique 
Zumbo) patterns were worked in a simi- 
lar manner in lusters of contrasting 
colors. On this stall were terra-cotta 
tiles, plates, vases, etc., decorated with 
lustered designs upon the dull ground. 
Delphine Massier, Vallauris, also showed 
some quite splendid metallic effects upon 
vases, and in the Austrian section were 
others of the same sort. There was also 
a wonderful wall of tiles with metallic 
lusters, the ground when seen sideways 
being a pale sea-green. Here butterflies 
disported themselves on the wall in one 
luster or another, becoming visible in 
different contrasts as one changed posi- 
tion. Joined to this was an upright pat- 
tern of peacocks’ feathers and pine- 
cones, which appeared to be a kind of 
champlevé in clay (a process which some 
English manufacturers have also em- 
ployed), the spaces sunk being filled with 
various fluxes, the colors of which ranged 
from dark blue to green-orange through 
greens, all being lustered. A dado was 
attached which had projecting moldings 
and a nondescript pattern in relief, but 
worked with the same beautiful lusters. 
These tiles were made by Janin Fréres 
and Guérineau. 

It is, of course, quite well known that 
we have potters who can occasionally, 
but without absolute certainty, produce 
beautiful lustered ware, though not of 
such great variety; but here were manu- 
facturers who appeared to possess the 
same certainty which Maestro Giorgio 
possessed, who undertook to add lusters 
to other men’s finished work, and there- 
fore must have been quite sure that noth- 
ing would go wrong in the kiln. If it 
were possible to plan such decoration 
with a probability of its coming any- 
where near one’s intention when carried 
out, surely it would be worth while to 
consider a means of getting so fine and 
permanent an effect of color and make 
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room for it in internal decoration. The 
most ravishing visions suggest them- 
selves to the imagination in the way of 
bands and stripes of color upon the ex- 
ternal surfaces of buildings, or of colored 
backgrounds to figure decoration. The 
only dangers would be that the processes 
of manufacture might produce a lifeless 
repetition of pattern, the same quality, 
in fact, which distinguishes the modern 
encaustic tile from its medisval proto- 
type; or that the new form of decoration 
should be used too profusely and indis- 
criminately, and become nauseating; but 
every fresh departure runs this risk, and 
it is only the attractiveness of the effects 
produced which suggests the fear. The 
experiment is worth the attention of our 
manufacturers. 


Historic Fulham Palace 
THE SEAT OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


urious 
interest, 


To the lover of the antique and th 
the building contains much of 
although in modern times it has undergone 
many changes, says the London Argus. The 
finest feature of the palace is unquestionably 
the hall to the left of the main entran This 


apartment, with its huge open fireplace, its 


high-placed windows filled with stained glass, 
and its old portraits of royal celebrities, car- 
ries one back without an effort to Tudor times. 
The following inscription, placed over the fire- 
place during Bishop (afterward Archbishop) 
Tait’s prelacy, gives a succinct history of the 
place: “This hall, with the adjoining quad- 
rangle, was erected by Bishop Fitzjames in the 
reign of Henry VII., on the site of old build- 
ings as ancient as the Conquest. It was used 
as a hall by Bishops Bonner and Ridley during 
the struggles of the Reformation, and retained 
its original proportions until it was altered by 
Bishop Sherlock, in the reign of George II. 
Bishop Howley, in the reign of George IV., 
changed it into a private unconsecrated chapel. 
It is now restored to its original purpose on 
the erection by Bishop Tait of a new chapel 
of more suitable dimensions.” 

The new chapel referred to was built on the 
south side of the palace, from designs by But- 
terfield. It is a building of no great architec- 
tural pretensions. 

In the dining-room of the palace to be 
seen many fine portraits of past bishops of 
London. Side by side with such modern work 
as Ouless’s portrait of Bishop Jackson, the pre- 
decessor of Dr. Temple, is a fine portrait of 
Juxon, by Vandyke; another of Bishop King, 
by Jansen, and a third of Bishop Porteous, by 
Hofner. Here also are to be noted portraits 


of Laud, of Aylmer, of Louth, and of Mon- 
taigne. Adjoining the dining-room is the Por- 
teous Library, so called because the collection 
of books preserved in it was presented to the 
See by Bishop Porteous. It is a cozy, compact 
little apartment, with a vaulted roof. On the 
walls are portraits of Ridley, Grindall, and 
other famous bishops of London. Another por- 
tion of the edifice which claims notice is the 
old dining-room, now used as a kitchen. It is 
a finely proportioned apartment, with an ex- 
quisitely molded ceiling in the Italian style. 

The grounds of Fulham Palace are of park- 
like beauty. Occupying an area twenty acres 
in extent, they have in their limits several rare 
specimens of trees, relics of the old botanical 
collection which, under Bishops Grindall and 
Sheldon, gave Fulham a celebrity as great as 
that which Kew possesses to-day. One of the 
survivals is a gigantic cedar tree, in whose 
shade the denizens of the palace find a delight- 
ful retreat in hot summer days. A mammoth 
plane tree also invites notice, as does also a 
cork tree, the latter rapidly going to decay. 
Mention in this connection may also be made of 
a pomegranate tree in the southern front of 
the house. During a hot summer a few years 
ago this blossomed for the first time within 
living memory. 


Japanese Arrangement of Flowers 


The chief difference between the arrangement 
of flowers in this country and in Japan is 
that whereas in this country the art is merely 
considered as a pretty accomplishment for gen- 
tlewoman, in Japan it ranks as a science and 
a philosophy, which can only be mastered after 
several years of close study. 

Far from being practiced only by ladies, this 
pretty Japanese art has among its devotees 
princes, scholars, and other prominent men, 
who, having retired from the cares of political 
life, are in search of a hobby which will afford 
not only amusement, but will also offer intrica- 
cies and obstacles worthy of their trained 
minds. 

All cultured people in Japan are proficient 
in the science, just as the better classes among 
western nations cultivate taste in dress, or in 
the artistic arrangement of their household 
goods. 

The Japanese term for a flower—hana—also 
implies a blossom-clad stem, and even the 
stumps or branches of flowerless trees and 
shrubs; and their science of flower arrangement 
consists not only in grouping flowers, but more 
particularly in grouping their leaves and twigs 
according to prescribed formule. The blossom 
is looked upon as a minor detail in the artistic 
composition, and of very small value if sep- 
arated from the parent stem, whose sweeping, 
though artificial, curves emphasize its beauty. 
The whole science is, therefore, reduced to ob- 
taining curves which, though really distorted, 
have the appearance of being true to nature. 
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RUSSIAN BRASS 
BY OTTO M. 


REALLY beautiful brass candle- 
A stick, brave in its uprightness, 


clean and pure in contour, and 

holding high its candle-cup, is 
at once an object of utility and admira- 
tion. The firm, solid base insures its 
stability and worthiness for its appointed 
duty, the long, slender shaft, so shaped 
as to lend itself kindly to the grasp of 
the hand, while proudly holding itself 
aloft and bearing the taper, is an exem- 
plification of character that tottering 
humanity may well emulate. The cup 
flange at the base of the candle, serving 
to catch the melted wax when guttering 
and to protect the substructure as well 
as the hand from the drippings, not only 
performs an important office, but is orna- 
mental as well. 

The candlestick is hoary with age, and 
in its earliest and primitive form was a 
torch made of slips of bark or vine ten- 
drils or slivers of wood dipped in melted 
fat or tallow, tied together and held in 
the hand by the lower end, such as are 
frequently pictured on ancient painted 
vases. The next step was to attach 


VERY OLD TypE LIGHT AMERICAN 
Copy 





WEIGHT 12 LBs. 
SIBERIAN 


A TRIUMPH OF 
ART 


CANDLESTICKS 
KNOBLOCK 


them to a cup to catch the dripping 
grease. 

Moses was commanded to make a 
candlestick of gold for the tabernacle, 
and when Solomon built the temple he 
placed in it ten golden candlesticks. 
Representations of candlesticks appear 
on articles found in the catacombs at 
Rome. So much for their antiquity. 

Brass has long been used on account 
of its cheapness, durability, and sus- 
ceptibility to polish, and while for 
church service and among wealthy 
people gold and silver were employed, 
and tin and iron and pewter were used 
by the poor, the great middle class, espe- 
cially in Russia, generally used the brass 
candlestick, so that to Russia and to the 
northern countries where nights are long 
we must look for the brass beauties. 


A JEW’S VENERATION FOR CANDLESTICKS 


When a Russian Jew migrates he takes 
his three family candlesticks with him, 
and only parts with them under duress. 
He is unable to grasp the motive that 
actuates the enthusiast who tries to dis- 
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possess him. They form a part his difficult!to get them in pairs, although 
religion,and why a person who can afford originally the set was most likely made 
the modern illuminants should want to up of three pieces, but time and the 
buy candlesticks surpasses his ler- vicissitudes of life usually bring about a 
standing. He is shy, coy, anything you separation, and the members of the once 
please but anxious to sell, and much united and happy triune are scattered 
diplomacy is necessary to effect ur- abroad. 
chase. The collector, who has picked up in 
He is naturally suspicious when you different localities two old candlesticks 
tell him you want them simply because similar in every particular, may be the 
you like old brass candlesticks and want unwitting instrument of fate in the re- 
them to look at—this does not in uniting of brazen brothers who once, 
with his utilitarian ideas; but his trading many years ago, stood shoulder to shoul- 
instincts being aroused, you have either der supporting the burning tapers at the 
to beat him at the game for which the family festival of Hanukah, the feast of 
Hebrew is famed, or regretfully turn lights, or at Purim, the feast of Esther, 
your back on him and his bras sas- in far-off Russia, reflecting from their 
ures. polished shafts the faces of the devout 
The pieces shown in the engravings and humble Semitic family at its devo- 
accompanying this article are ty} se- tions. 
lected from a very large collectio 
Russian brass candlesticks, the result ee a 


much search in likely but exceed The collection referred to is made up 
forbidding places, and ‘‘dug up’’ one by almost exclusively of Russian pieces of 
one, under varying circumstances, : undoubted age, as evidenced by rounded 


they form an interesting study. It is corners which have taken the place of 
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Russian Brass CANDLESTICKS 








CANDLESTICKS OF MANY SHAPES 


sharp angles and by the smoothness that 
comes of long handling. An old brass 
candlestick has an unmistakable air of 
identity, and the abrasion of legitimate 
use is no more to be counterfeited by 
modern art than the oriental rug can be 
properly aged ina day. They need not 
only age, but also years of human com- 
panionship, the one to be grasped with 
the hand and frequently polished, the 
other to be caressed by the naked foot 
of the Arab who would consider it sacri- 
lege to tread on it when shod. 

Synagogues and cathedrals are rich in 
brass candlesticks which are frequently 
of great age, as although modern gas and 
electric lights are admitted to the sanctu- 
ary, there is a sentiment that protects 
the candle, and it continues to shed its 
soft light over the altar, secure in its 
position, so that many old altars are still 
graced by the same candelabra originally 
placed there. 

The variety of shapes and designs in 


candlesticks is infinite, and many of the 
old patterns are now reproduced and 
largely sold. Reliable merchants sell 
them for just what they are and do not 
claim age for them, but the curio dealer 
is not always a man of principle, and 
has been known unblushingly to mis- 
represent the facts and charge a high 
price for a piece that may be handsome 
and of good design and a replica of an 
old type, but which is certainly fresh 
from the hands of the brass-founder. I 
have had pieces offered me with the 
solemn assurance that they were old, 
and I have learned much thereby. I 
learn more when imposed on than at 
other times. 


A WILY RUSSIAN. 


For a long time I coveted a set of three 
beautiful old pieces that had been in the 
family of a Russian Jew of my acquaint- 
ance as far back as memory and legend 
go, and no effort of mine could induce 
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him tosell. He had brought them 
the land of the Czar, and his wif 
at the thought of selling them, so ] 
up the idea of buying them. |! 


therefore much surprised when he 


me word that he was now ready 
them go. 


shelf, and began negotiations at 
I had so often examined the 
closely that I was well acquainted 


"Om 


vept 


rave 


vas 


When I went to his house 
found that he had ranged them on a! 


them, and I was struck by an appearai 


of hardness, or newness, so to 


that had evidently escaped me befor 


took one down and turned it up, an 
disgusted to find that it was so nev 


the oil and emery-powder used in fin 
were 


ing it had not been removed and 
still visible. 

The crafty old fellow grudging 
mitted that he had had the set 1 


using one of his old ones for a pati 


from which to cast the new on 


forced him to bring out his old bea 
which he declared he would not sell 


their weight in silver. I agreed t 


give him if he succeeded in workin 


replicas off on a friend of mine wh 
the ‘‘fever.’’ He did, and the copi 
now shown with much pride and px 
to as ‘‘old’’ by the owner. 


The collection contains specime! 


east and sheet brass candlesticks 


Landlords in Paris 


If in America two movings are as g¢ 
fire, in Paris one moving is as good as 
heir to a brand-new property. The reg 
flat lease runs three, six and nine yea 


landlords can afford to do the apartmen 


tirely over for the new tenant, who mu 
three years, and is more than likely 
nine. This is what a great apartment 


company has just done for people I know 


the case of a two-bedroom flat rentin 
$440 a year, without taxes. They 
every room except the parlor, whose wa 
ceilings, in fanciful wood paneling, tl 
painted and varnished. They took out 


bathtub, repainted the bathroom, repaired 
water-heating apparatus, scraped the tul 


put it back. They repainted the woodw 
all the rooms. They handed over to 
tenants, without charge, the electric-ligl 
and gas-pipes left by the outgoing 
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RussIAN SHIP CANDLESTICK 


sizes and designs, and some of the pieces 
were considered worthy of bearing the 
maker’s name, being most perfect speci- 
mens of the lathe-turner’s art. 


Finally, they cleaned the apartment thoroughly, 
down to the waxing and polishing of the mar- 
quetry floors. The kitchen range and gas stove 
needed no repairs. The tenants also partici- 
pate in the enjoyment of the stair carpet, which 
was new last October, and in the spick-and-span 
condition of the stairway—walls draped with 
dark blue stuff, the woodwork dark and pol- 
ished—which is the care of the concierge or 
janitor. 

In return my friends pay for this flat of 
one ante-salon, or wide entrance hall, one salon, 
two bedrooms, dining-room, bathroom, kitchen 
and one servant’s room under the roof, the 
rent, which is $440; city taxes, charges, etc., 
$56; central electric column, $6, and the na- 
tional taxes, $44—in all, $546 a year, or $45 
a month. ._This is for a smart residence in 
a comparatively new house in the fashionable 
quarter of the Champs Elysees, on the fifth 
floor, it is true, but with an elevator, electric 
light, sanitary plumbing, and—a bathroom! 
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Our friends, having moved into their Paris 
apartment, must now learn how to live in 
it. The first thing they are likely to learn 
is that the tenant is the creature of his land- 
lord. 

TENANT AND LANDLORD 

If the party overhead makes an intolerable 
noise by knocking on the floor to reprove your 
piano-playing, for example, you may not sue 
him. You must sue your common landlord. 
You have no real right in the premises you 
rent; the occupation of your flat is rather a 
personal privilege, scarcely different from that 
which a hotel gives you when you register. 

As you move in the landlord makes a crit- 
ical examination of your furniture. If it does 
not seem to be of sufficient value to respond, at 
a forced sale, to one year’s rent, plus costs, he 
has the right to keep you out, or have you fur- 
nish bonds or make a deposit. And this right 
of “visitation” continues with the landlord as 
long as you remain his tenant. 

Americans are always puzzled by the word 
“bourgeoisement” in their leases. The obliga- 
tion to “live bourgeoisement” means, in prac- 
tice, that you must live exactly like the other 
tenants of the house. To live bourgeoisement 
means to live like a good bourgeois—that is 
to say, a middle class, yes, an upper middle 
class dweller in cities. It means to live a fam- 
ily life in a correct and homely way; but what 
is correct and homely for some is rich and 
extravagant for others: you must, therefore, 
permit your neighbors to interpret for you 
what “bourgeoisement” means. 


Once there was a woman from America, with 


her three lively, pretty daughters. They would 
laugh, sing and converse in cheerful tones upon 
the stairway, going up and down; and they 
were going up and down all day. Sometimes 
they would forget to wipe their shoes, and 
would leave small footprints on the beautiful 
stair carpet, the pride of the house. The other 
tenants threatened to sue the landlord—such 
acts were not bourgeois. 

Into an partment occupied bourgeoisement 
the tenant may not introduce any industrial, 
commercial or “analogous” establishment which 
might cause goings and comings of a nature 
to trouble the tranquillity which is the right 
of all the tenants, such as a cafe, boarding- 
house, restaurant, table d’hote or club or school. 
In such cases the other tenants may cancel 
their leases or sue for substantial damages. 

THE TWO CLASSES 


The effect of this doctrine is to divide the 
apartment houses of Paris into two classes, 
those occupied commercially, though having 
many families living in them at the same time, 
and those occupied strictly as residences. It 
is a most important distinction for newcomers. 
The Latin Quarter, for instance, is full of 
houses in which you take risks. 

The daily papers of Paris are full of legal 
decisions in which the finest distinctions are 


drawn for this class of apartment houses. A 
tenant whose own occupation causes considera- 
ble going and coming may not complain because 
his landlord leases an apartment to a Catholic 
club of workingmen. ut a spinning estab- 
lishment may not be introduced into a house 
whose ground floor is a primary school. These 
questions are decided on the doctrine of “an- 
alogous occupations.” 


CONCURRENT OCCUPATIONS 


The other doctrine of “concurrent occupa- 
tions” gives rise to distinctions even more 
subtle. In all shop leases is a regulation clause: 
“The tenant shall exercise in the rented prem- 
ises the occupation of, say, baker, and the pro- 
prietor agrees not to rent to any other person 
any other part of the same house in which to 
exercise the said occupation of baker.” But 
what, after all, is a “concurrence”? A retail 
wine-seller may not complain of a creamery 
restaurant, but a grocer may complain of a 
butter, milk, cheese and egg merchant who adds 
chocolate and teas to his stock. An umbrella 
merchant may complain of a milliner who adds 
parasols to her stock. A jeweler may complain 
of a toy-seller adding objects in silver, such as 
babies’ rattles, to his stock. But the propri- 
etor of a wine-shop, selling hot food, may not 
complain because his landlord rents to a to- 
bacco monopoly agent, though he sells liquors as 
a side issue—or to a butcher who sells soup and 
boiled beef not to be consumed on the prem- 
ises—nor may a cafe proprietor complain of a 
restaurant which sells coffee and liquors only 
as accessories to repasts. And a doctor may 
not complain of a dentist, unless the latter 
advertises as “surgeon-dentist.” 

Much of the secret of these controversies is 
in the long leases which are customary here 
in Paris. There is no getting out of a long 
lease without the landlord’s permission, be- 
cause there is a regulation clause forbidding 
its assignment. Why, when these friends of 
mine were treating for their lease of the $440 
Champs Elysees apartment, they said: “Sup- 
pose, when we go away for the summer. we 
have a chance to rent the flat furnished for a 
few months?” 

“You will pay us so much extra,” came the 
answer. “If you sublet it the apartment be- 
comes more valuable to you. You make some- 
thing out of it. We must have our share of 
that profit.” 

If you want quiet and dignity, go into a 
house occupied “bourgeoisement.” In these 
in particular the two universal obligations, to 
enjoy the premises as a good family man and 
to use the premises “according to its destina- 
tion,” are most strictly obs rved. 

LIKE A GOOD FATHER 

To enjoy the premises as a good father of 
a family—affecting phrase—means you must 
take care of the rented premises and their rep- 
utation as if they were your own—and you 
the careful father of a family. Thus the recent 
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order of a judge forbade the tenant compl 


of to begin piano practice before 10 a 

to continue after 10 p. m., with the 

obligation to intermit the music during at 
two hours each day. So, even though tl 
of a sewing-machine is not forbidden th 
ant, he (or she) may run it only on con 
that it shall be mounted on pads of a thic 
and quality sufficient to render its noi 


erable, and that it shall not be worked all 


The obligation to enjoy the premises 
way really amounts to an obligation to |! 
as if the whole house were your own an 


a@ nervous landlord, dreading the complai1 
capricious tenants. It is our old friend 


Golden Rule put into practice for once 


You may not shake a rug out of the wi 


on the courtyard after 10 a.m. You may 
but one reception+afternoon a week. 


The obligation to use the premises “a 


ing to its destination” unites two other 
tenant may not cease to use the rented 
ises during the existence of his lease, anc 
not employ them for any other object thar 
set down in the lease. 
THE JANITOR 

In all his dealings with his tenant th« 
landlord has a go-between—the concie1 
janitor. The importance of this strange 


cannot be exaggerated. It is usually a wi 


oftenest the mother of a family. All day sl 
in her room beside the big door of the 
where every one must pass her going 
out. According as she is disposed for g 


evil, your existence will be troubled or tran 


There are some concierges so malicious 
vengeful against fortune, so morose and gl 
that no tipping or kind treatment will 
them. Should she desire to give yor 
she may insult your guests who ask 
she may say you are in when you are ou 
make them climb the stairs for nothi1 
vice versa, she may tell them you are out 
you are in, and bring about misundersta1 
and heart-burnings. She may neglect 
up your letters. She may scold you in 
on the pretense that you have injured th 
way carpet. She may advise inquiring 
men not to trust you. She may eve 
(for the moment to allow the trunl 
visiting friend to go upstairs, pretendiz 
suspects you of establishing a boarding 

The Paris landlord believes and follov 
decisions of his concierge, and so is rul 
her, although in law she is his domesti 
As such she may be discharged on eig! 
notice. 

DUTIES OF THIS HIGH PERSONAGE 

The duties of a concierge to her pri 
are summed un in the word; she ought 
him notified of all the doings of his 
and he will come and sit and chat w 
with the relish of a reader of indiscres 
sonal memoirs. As to the tenants, he 
duties are: 
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The concierge must receive all letters, pack- 
ages or objects addressed to the tenants. She 
may not open the tenant’s letters, even though 
she suspects the tenant to be contemplating 
mischief to the landlord. She is responsible 
for the loss or theft of objects confided to her. 
She must send up to the tenants all letters and 
objects left for them. 

The concierge is competent to receive service 
of legal process for any tenant of the house 
she guards, excepting process in cases in which 
her proprietor is concerned. Thus a tradesman 
may sue you for a bill. You may have dodged 
him for weeks, and feel able to dodge his 
stamped paper for more weeks. The concierge 
will hand the summons to you, grinning. 

The concierge must open the great door of 
the house for tenants, their friends and visitors 
at any hour of the day or night. And when 
the tenant rents a stable in the courtyard, he 
may drive in at any hour of the day or night. 
A question has come up about automobiles. The 
Comte de la Rochefoucauld rented an apart- 
ment to a rich French lady. She had the right 
to drive her carriage into her scables on the 
court. When she sold her horses and sent up 
ar automobile the comte’s concierge refused to 
let the machine come in. Had he the right? 
No, says the judge. A proper automobile is 
just as proper a vehicle as a carriage and pair. 


A COWARD TO THE CONCIERGE 


The concierge ought to indicate to visitors 
the floor on which the tenant lives and not 
prevent their going upstairs under pretext that 
she fears that they will muddy the stair carpet. 
The founder of the Colonne concerts has com- 
ing to his apartments several music students, 
many of them Americans, who come, accom- 
panied by their mothers, only in the mornings. 
\ year ago the concierge of the house began a 
campaign against them. In the case on which 
the suit was founded he grossly insulted a 
young woman and her mother. The landlord 
upheld his concierge, and M. Colonne, suing to 
have the objectionable concierge removed, had 
twelve months’ legal fight to get his rights. 

There is no hiding it, the average Parisian 
is afraid of his concierge. My own has chosen 
a laundress for me. When I seek to employ 
inother I know that all kinds of little miseries 
may be expected. This house has no back stair- 
way. Nevertheless, there is a clause in the 
lease in which I forbid myself to have wood, 
coal, provisions or large packages brought up 
after 10 a.m. The concierge may insist on the 
strict observance of this stipulation. When the 
gas-pipes froze this winter she forced me to go 
on employing the stupidest plumber in the 
neighborhood—“the plumber of the house.” If 
I do not keep on good terms with her she will 
tell visitors I am out. She is capable of refus- 
ing letters, pretending that she could not make 
out the foreign name. In Paris every one is a 
coward in the presence of his concierge. 

STERLING HEILIa. 
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DESIGN FOR A BLOCK OF FLATS FOR WOMEN 
Percy E. Newton, Architect 


A BLOCK OF FLATS 


The wonderful development of Flatland 
during the last decade was bound to 
bring with it the specializing that is 


such a feature of modern life. We have 
had blocks of flats for couples without 
children, flats from which domestic ani- 
mals were (quite..properly) debarred, 
blocks of flats for men only, and blocks 
of flats for women. The last-named have 
been longest on the way, but their ad- 
vent was none the less inevitable. The 
great number of women who earn their 
own living, and in the fashionable jar- 
gon of the day, “‘live their own life,’’ 
demanded some better accommodation 
than the stuffy, squalid, and generally 
not over-clean lodgings in poor neigh- 
borhoods to which they were condemned. 
Especially to delicately nurtured and 
well-educated women who have taken up 
literary and artistic pursuits, and who 


FOR WOMEN 


are obliged for many reasons to live near 
the market for their productions, will 
such blocks of flats prove a boon. The 
sense of being fettered in discomfort, 
which even the emancipated woman 
must feel in uncongenial surroundings, 
may be by means of this new develop- 
ment in flats entirely overcome. The 
block we illustrate has not yet been 
erected, owing to the fact that the site 
for which it was designed is not procur- 
able; but it is expected that negotiations 
for another site will shortly be com- 
pleted and the building started. The 
flats will house one hundred and fifty 
people, and are designed in sets of one, 
two, or three rooms. At the back of the 
site, and top-lighted, are the common 
dining and reading rooms, etc., and kit- 
chen. The central block contains the 
servants’ rooms. 





ADELINA 


MERICAN dollars were chiefly 
instrumental in buying a castle 


in Wales more extensive, more 

beautiful, and more luxurious 
than most of the mediwval heroes man- 
aged to win by years of fighting at the 
head of their henchmen. Adelina Patti 
bought this castle through the simple 
process of turning her silvery notes into 
less musical but more substantial bank- 
notes at unprecedentedly high rates of 
exchange. Now she is tired of her vast 
plaything, and it is to be put up at auc- 
tion ‘‘at the Mart, Bank of England, on 
Tuesday, June 18, at 2 o’clock precisely 
(if a purchaser by private contract do 
not come forward in the meantim: 
That is the way the official document is 
worded. There have been agents for 
several American millionaires looking 
over Craig-y-Nos, as this remarkable 
property is called, but rumors that it has 
already been sold to one of them—name 
sedulously guarded—appear to be with- 
out foundation. All attempts to get 


from La Diva’s London agent some idea 
of what she wants for Craig-y-Nos were 
fruitless, but it is believed that about 


half a million dollars would buy it, 
although it probably cost the chatelaine 
considerably more than that. The chief 
trouble with the place is that it is so far 
away from London, and the trains crawl 
slowly out in that direction. As soon 
as the sale is effected, the songstress is 
going to buy a home nearer town. She 
loves society, gayety, and admiration, 
and they could not always be had out 
under the shadows of the great ‘‘Rock 
of Night,’’ from which her castle took 
its name. 


CRAIG-Y-NOS 


Craig-y-Nos is the sort of castle you 
dream about. If Aladdin, instead of rub- 
bing his lamp, had been required in the 
specifications to sing a song in order to 
get whatever he wanted, he would have 
been a prototype of the fascinating lady 
who is now styled Baroness Patti-Ceder- 


PATTI’S CASTLE 


strom, with two little dots carefully 
placed over the ‘‘o.’’ In the first place, 
the view out over the wild bit of Brecon- 
shire down toward the bay of Swansea is 
romantie enough for any taste. It used 
to delight Signor Nicolini, Patti’s second 
husband, especially, for it included 
glimpses of purling trout streams, and 
after he became too ill to follow his 
beloved fishing, he used to lie out in the 
sun-bathed conservatory, where he could 
see some of his choicest pools and dream 
of the big trout that hid there waiting 
for him. The castle has its own electric- 
light plant, telephone and telegraph 
station, and all sorts of hot-houses and 
conservatories and vineries, with a big 
winter garden under whose glass roof 
Patti’s guests get all the delights of out- 
doors in mid-June while the dome of the 
Rock of Night, which towers above the 
castle, is capped with December’s snows. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the place, built since Patti bought the 
castle, in 1878, is its theater, as com- 
pletely equipped in most respects as any 
playhouse in the west end of London. 
When La Diva and some of her friends 
are amusing guests with a stage per- 
formance, the floor of the auditorium 
rises back from the stage as in any other 
theater. When the place is wanted for 
a ballroom, Patti’s engineer turns a 
handle somewhere, and lo, the floor 
sinks to alevel. The mistress of Craig- 
y-Nos would have been famous as an 
actress if she had not been busy reigning 
as the queen of song, and some of her 
comedy bits on the castle stage have been 
as finished and artistic as if she had been 
brought up in the school of Joe Jefferson 
and Wyndham. The stage-curtain por- 
trays Patti as Semiramide, and the same 
face peers out at you in one guise or 
another from every nook and corner of 
her castle. Doubtless the gracious 
baroness is not unduly fond of her own 
counterfeit presentment, but if her ador- 
ers insisted on supplying her with all 
manner and quality of paintings, photo- 
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graphs and busts of herself, there was 
manifestly nothing for her to do except 
put them up in good places—so there 
they are. 


CHESTS OF PATTI’S COSTUMES 


Naturally enough, Patti likes to live 
much in the past, making the excitement 
of former glories keep the present from 
becoming humdrum at times. One odd 
result of this fancy is a room well-nigh 
filled with trunks and cedar chests, in 
which are preserved with tenderest care 
the costumes used in Patti’s greater réles. 
They have been kept complete, from caps 
to stockings. She likes to go and look 
at them “once in a while, and for spe- 
cially favored guests they are taken out 
and displayed in full glory. More pre- 
cious yet is a doll of modest quality, 
whose name is Henriette. It was the 
good fortune of Henriette to be presented 
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to Patti on the occasion of her first public 
appearance at the age of seven years, in 
Niblo’s Garden, New York, and the doll 
is as carefully cherished to-day as if it 
were an only child. The Queen of Song 
used to chum about frequently with ordi- 
nary queens and kings, and her palace is 
crowded with interesting mementos of 
them, as well as of her triumphs over 
humbler admirers. A cabinet in one 
corner of her boudoir is especially dedi- 
eated to royalty. Emperor William I. 
of Germany, with whom she used to 
promenade when he was taking the 
waters at Homburg (although she is said 
to have declined the honor one hot day 
on the ground that it bored her), has the 
place of honor with an autograph por- 
trait, and half of the crowned heads of 
Europe are there to keep him company, 
usually enhanced in value by the auto- 


graph of the donor and framed in gold 
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and diamonds. Ata rough estimate the 
jewels, art objects, golden wreaths 
studded with diamonds, and other souve- 
nirs, from tiny pianos powdered with 
diamond dust to golden birds with ruby 
eyes and emerald wings, which have 
been presented to La Diva by her admir- 
ers, should be worth fully a million dol- 
lars. If any further indication 
needed of her personal magnetism, it 
ean be found in the names that have 
been bestowed upon her. La Diva 
the one that pleases her most. After 
hearing her in ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ Verdi wrote 
to her, calling her his ‘‘true and only 
Gilda.’’ To Berlioz she was ‘‘La Petite 
Fauvette.’’ Hans Richter wrote in her 
famous autograph album that she was 
the ‘‘Meister Saengerin,’’ and Rossini 
referred to her as ‘‘La Pattina.’”’ Inci- 
dentally, and quite aside from pet names, 
she was in turn the Marchioness de Caux 
and Signorina Nicolini before becoming 
the Baroness Cederstrém. 


were 
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LIFE AT THE CASTLE 


The chatelaine of Craig-y-Nos is the 
sort of hostess who doesn’t worry her 
guests. They retire when they like and 
get breakfast when they like—anything, 
so long as they appear at dinner at the 
first stroke of seven and do not ask 
drive on Sunday, for Sunday is a day off 
at the castle, and when the hostess wants 
fresh air on that day she dons walking 
shoes and goes after it in person 
Guests are expected to do likewise. The 
hostess is rarely visible in the morning, 
although she is usually up and about by 
eight. She spends most of the forenoon 
in looking after her large correspond- 
ence. The chosen resort after dinner is 
the larger of the castle’s two billiard- 
rooms. Baron Cederstrém is a crack 
shot at billiards, and his wife handles a 
cue well also. They have an unequaled 
opportunity to show their mettle here, 
for the table was bought at the world’s 
fair in Chicago and is said to be one 
of the best ever built. This billiard- 
room is unique in another respect, too, 
for it contains what is supposed to 
the finest orchestrion in the world. 
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cost fifteen thousand dollars, and repre- 
sents, as fully as mechanies will permit, 
an orchestra of sixty performers. Its 
repertory is well-nigh inexhaustible, 
although it is significant of its owner’s 
taste that the music is chiefly operatic 
and of the French and Italian schools— 
no Wagner for this song-bird! Inci- 
dentally, the largest piano in the world 
is likewise sheltered at Craig-y-Nos, 
although it is not contended that the 
merit of pianos depends altogether on 
superficial area. With all these treasures, 
it is not surprising that the baroness is 
extravagantly afraid of burglars. She 
has fitted all the windows with an elabo- 
rate system of electric wires attached to 
alarm-bells, and moreover, has two senti- 
nels to pace the castle grounds day and 
night. 

The great songstress has taken wonder- 
fully good care of herself, at first because 
her calling made it necessary, and after- 
ward from habit, and like her chief rival, 
Christine Nilsson, she looks to-day 
scarcely older than twenty years ago. 
There is a curious parallel, by the way, 
in the lives of these two queens of song. 
Both were born in 1843 in the midst of 
poverty; both were famous at eighteen; 
they retired at about the same time, and 
thereafter Patti, who was born in Spain, 
married a Swedish nobleman, while Nils- 
son, who was born in Sweden, married 
a Spanish nobleman, Count Casa de 
Miranda. Both are young at heart to- 
day, and it may be that the stage has 
had something to do with it, for as I 
write the news comes that Adelaide Ris- 
tori, who is eighty-one, and likewise the 
widow of a marquis, has announced her 
engagement to the mayor of Turin, Sena- 
tor Casana. At present the Baroness 
Patti-Cederstrém is away in Sweden 
visiting her husband’s relatives and en- 
joying the winter sports of which both of 
them are sofond. Later she will return 
to ‘‘pack-up’’ at Craig-y-Nos and say 
good-by to the families for miles around 
who have had good cause to look upon 
her as their good fairy. Thereafter it 
is expected that London society will see 
more of her than it ever has before. 





FURNITURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


divided into three great periods: 
ancient, medieval, and modern, 
and sub-divided into Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, and Roman; Byzan- 
tine, early ard late Gothic; Renaissance, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Although few examples of the first 
epoch are in existence, the furniture of 
the ancients is not unknown to us. 
Temples and tombs were adorned with 
scenes from the domestic life of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, and these may 
be studied to-day in replica, while there 
are many friezes extant that depict the 
household furnishings of the Greeks and 
Romans. The third period, beginning 
with the dawn of the Renaissance, be- 
longs to modern art and has many his- 
torians. It is the great middle epoch 
about which we know the least and 
which has bequeathed us little save tra- 
dition. 


Ts history of furniture may be 


MEDLEVAL ART 

Broadly speaking, medieval art began 
with the Byzantine and ended with the 
Gothic, but between these two schools 
were centuries of semi-barbarism. The 
Byzantine movement originated in Con- 
stantinople, and its influence was largely 
confined to Greece and Asiatic coun- 
tries; and Gothic art came when the 
superstition and bigotry of medisevalism 
were nearly over. . 

It is the great intermediate stage, 
roughly spanned by the sixth and thir- 
teenth centuries, that constitutes the 
dark age of European history and art. 
Yet mediseval handcraft possessed some 
qualities that place it far above the late 
classic qualities that allies it very closely 
with handeraft of to-day. 

What were the characteristics of medi- 
eval art? and wherein did it differ from 
that which preceded it and from that 
which followed? 

The conditions of Europe were not 
such as to foster the gentle side of liv- 


ing. Italy, France, and Germany were 
torn with wars, civil and ecclesiastical, 
and England, while more remote from the 
eause of conflict, was also more remote 
from the centers of civilization. South- 
ern countries still preserved a few classic 
traditions. In the north they were long 
since extinct. As England was last to 
respond to the Renaissance, so she was 
last to develop a medieval art. At best 
it was a rude age, even in the countries 
that came in touch with Greek and ori- 
ental influences. 


THE MONK AND THE SOLDIER 


Two figures were pre-eminent: the 
monk and the soldier. One kept art 
alive; the other nearly exterminated it. 
In the monasteries alone handcraft sur- 
vived. In vellum, in metal, and in wood 
were fashioned the articles, a few of 
which are preserved to-day in the muse- 
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ums of the Old World. In vellum the 
monks found their most enduring 
medium. The old missals have out- 
lasted most of the wrought metal and 
the carved wood. It is to these illumi- 
nated manuscripts that we are indebted 
for much of our knowledge of medieval 
furniture, for coronation scenes and royal 
banquets as well as religious pictures 
were painted in glowing scarlet, deep 
purple, and rich gold leaf. 


THE MISSAL 

As an interpreter of customs and cos- 
tumes, the missal is to the Middle Ages 
what the tapestry is to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the sculptured 
frieze to ancient Greece and Rome. It 
represents one phase of medisvalism. 
The life of the common people is unre- 
corded. Setting aside ecclesiastical fur- 
niture, there seems to be no intervening 
link between the bench of the hovel and 
the coronation chair of the throne. 

A bench and a chest and a few skins 
of wild beasts were the household goods 
of the masses. The bench was crudely 
constructed and was without a back. 
The chest was of more careful workman- 
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BYZANTINE 


ship and served many purposes. It held 
the stores of coarse linen, it was some- 
times used as a seat, sometimes as a 
table, often as a bed. 


HOUSES OF ONE ROOM 


Houses were built with one great 


room. Floors of earth or stone were 
strewn with rushes. By day the light 
came through small windows covered 
with oiled skins. At night pine knots, 
fastened into the wall, gave a fitful illu- 
mination. Such were the homes of the 
lower classes. With the ninth century 
came a slight improvement. With the 
tenth all progress was retarded. A super- 
stition prevailed throughout Europe that 
the end of the world was approaching, 
and that the year one thousand would 
witness the day of judgment. Fields 
were uncultivated, and a general famine 
followed. 

In the next hundred years great strides 
were made in household comforts. An 
upright chest, fashioned like a cupboard, 
and filled with shelves, supplemented the 
meager array of furniture. Later the 
shelves were filled with boxes, and thus 
was the bureau evolved. 

Gradually the couch-chest gave place 
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A Royat DINNER-TABLE, FROM AN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT 


to a ‘‘beddstock,’’ a sleeping structure 
built into the wall, and which was not 
unlike a modern berth. The ‘‘bedd- 
stock’’ passed through many stages, and 
a few centuries later developed into the 
four-poster. At first this primitive bed 
was hung with a single skin, which served 
as a screen, later curtains made their 
appearance, and by the twelfth century 
canopy tops were in use in Italy and 
France. By this time the bed was a 
detached piece of furniture, and was 
ss the most costly article in the 
ouse. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CHAIR 


Slowly the bench gave place to the 
stool and the stool to the chair. The 
chair with a back was reserved for the 
use of the master at meals, and was as 
sharp a dividing line as the dais that 
raised the lord and his lady seven inches 
above the rest of the household. 

Some of the old illuminations show 


banquet scenes where the host and all 
his guests are standing, and others where 
the host alone is seated. 

A thirteenth-century manuscript in the 
British Museum pictures a royal dinner 
party. The king wears a crown, and the 
queen the peaked head-dress so associ- 
ated with mediwval ladies. They are 
seated on high stools at a very low table, 
and even the presence of three pictur- 
esque trumpeters cannot lighten the 
bored and weary expression of their 
faces. 

Extreme discomfort was the chief char- 
acteristic of the furniture of the Middle 
Ages, as luxurious ease was the dominant 
quality of the furniture of the ancients. 
From the Roman custom of reclining at 
meals the pendulum had swung to its 
widest extent. 

Unfortunately few examples of medi- 
eeval handiwork have survived. The 
Egyptians constructed their household 
furnishings in stone, the Greeks and 
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Romans in marble and bronze, and t 
people of the Middle Ages in wood. 
Hence much that would be of vital inter 
est and importance to-day has long s 
perished. A notable exception to th 
general use of wood is the coronatio 
chair of Dagobert, that wise king of the 
Franks who died lamented by three 
kingdoms in 638. This unique illustr 
tion of seventh-century carving is 
bronze, and is now in the Louvre. It i: 
worthy to rank with the Roman cere- 
monial chair preserved in the same gal- 
lery, and from which it is said Napo 
borrowed his 
emblem of the 





Italian influences, knowing little of 
Spain and France and less of Germany, 
she worked on more truly original lines. 

With the Norman conquest came 
England’s awakening to continental 
methods. With the invasion came 
French ideas in dress and manners. A 
more refined mode of living followed. 
Houses were fitted with the rude com- 
forts that had been known on the conti- 
nent for nearly a half-century. Walls 
received their first decorations. The 
skins of wild beasts, hung against the 
rafters to keep out the cold, gave place to 
pieces of tap- 
estry—a cus- 











torch. Napo- 


tom introduced 





leon’s borrow- 
ing — borrow- 
ing by imperial 
courtesy — did 
not end with 
the victor’s 
torch. The 
laurel wreath 
and the bees 
were once part 
of the insignia 
of the emperor 








by Queen Ma- 
tilda. Fire- 
places were 
fitted with Nor- 
man fire-dogs, 
and the blaz- 
ing pine knots 
fastened to the 
chimney breast 
were supersed- 
ed by branches 
of iron holding 























Tiberius. 

In the Louvre 
is a replica of 
the chair of St. Peter, the oldest piece of 
wooden furniture in existence. While 
this sacred relic has long been attributed 
to the days of ancient Rome, the design 
and the character of the ornamentation 
have led many students to place it at a 
later date. The inlay of gold and ivory 
is decidedly Byzantine in feeling, and 
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the elevated seat and pointed back have 


nothing in common with early classic 
traditions. 


BYZANTINE ART 


Byzantine art grew out of a debased 
classic, and was distinctly oriental in 


motive. Italy yielded to its influence 
more than any other country; England 
least of all. 

England, latest to develop a medieval 
school, produced the purest specimens 
of medieval art. Not hampered with 
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tallow candles. 
In the homes 
of the feudal 
lords dishes of metal increased the lim- 
ited table service of wood and horn. 
Furniture, however, changed but little. 
For more than two hundred years it 
remained, as a whole, purely Anglo- 
Saxon in character. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LIFE 


But whether English or continental 
in workmanship, there were certain 
qualities common to all handcraft of 
that period. It was a crude age, but it 
was not without chivalry. Against a 
background of superstition and cruelty 
certain figures stand clear cut. Viewed 
from modern standpoints, the knight, 
the monk, and the minstrel are extremely 
picturesque. Life of the Middle Ages 
was full of rude romance, and this char- 
acteristic was reflected in the art of that 
day, which we call medieval. 





AN IMAGINATIVE SCULPTOR: ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 


BY MARION 


HEPWORTH DIXON 


The processes of all art are creative ; and the masters of arts are all poets.— Plato. 


to suggest that our century, which 

has been so repeatedly called the 

century of science, is in reality the 
most sentimental of ages. Yet the the- 
ory is easily capable of demonstration. 
Other periods in history, as a French 
critie has pointed out, have had their 
dominant note, their poignant character- 
istics. We have had our age of martyrs, 
for instance, which is merely another 
name for the age of Will; we have had 
our age of ‘“‘pure reason,’’ which may 
stand, with its brilliant mouthpiece Vol- 
taire, as synonymous with the age of 
Intelligence. We have our own more 
tolerant and humane age, an era in 
which the condition of everyone but the 
taxpayer is ameliorated, and which 
clearly typifies one of all but universal 
sentiment. 

Now an art, which can properly be 
called art at all, will generally be found 
to reflect the period which gives it birth. 
In merely brushing the subject it is easy 
to see from whence came the titanic 
powers which realized for us such sub- 
jects as a ‘‘Transfiguration”’ or a ‘‘Day 
of Judgment.’’. Not hard, moreover, is 
it for us to understand how classicism 
came to be dominant in a reign of Ency- 
clopeedists, or that romanticism must 
necessarily be the natural child of a cen- 
tury in which sentiment is the ruling 
characteristic. Given the thesis, the 
illustrations speak for themselves. 

But to drop generalizations and come 
to the subject more closely at issue, I 
should say that this very quality of 
romanticism, which I have endeavored 
to prove characteristic of our day, is one 
strikingly obvious in the work we are 
about to consider. No one, of course, 
will deny that Mr. Onslow Ford is a 
realist. In him, obviously, we have one 


|: may smack somewhat of paradox 


This article first appeared in the Architectural Review, 
London. 


who will have naught to say to the more 
smug and tripping graces. Unknown 
and unseen are for him the mere surface 
beauty of things. In him we have done, 
and done finally, with all the staler 
classic conventions. Of what Mr. D. 8. 
MacColl calls ‘‘the fine Olympian bluff,’’ 
underlying academicism, we find in his 
work hardly any trace at all. The senti- 
ment which is writ large on all Mr.Ford’s 
finest imaginative pieces—and it is pre- 
cisely the imaginative side of the sculp- 
tor’s talent I propose to consider—is 
composed of more modern material. Of 
sterner stuff I do not say it is made, for 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s art is essentially 
more poetic and suggestive than heroic, 
after the manner of the Olympians. His 
muse is shy and captivating rather than 
noisily self-assertive. She calls to us 
rather with the plaint of a song sung at 
evening, than with the blast of trumpet 
or clarion. 

Yet audacious on certain lines we know 
the sculptor has more than once proved 
himself to be. The Zeitgeist with him 
is no mere name. It is a living and 
moving spirit. In a word, he is a child 
of the century in his attempt to make a 
nearer approach, to get closer to the 
great realities. We have only to look 
to it to see that there is not a single piece 
of imaginative work that he has given 
us but confesses the modern mind. 
For in all Mr. Onslow Ford’s realism— 
and he has been roundly accused of being 
an unbending realist—there is a charm 
which is largely a spiritual one. His 
attitude to art and life, if I may venture 
for a moment to interpret it, would seem 
to be one of awe, even of solicitude. 
With the dashing impromptu, so dear to 
the dilettante and the amateur, he will 
have no sort of parlance. An occasional 
tussle with the clay the sculptor may 
now and again permit himself as an 
exercise (the portrait bust of M. Dag- 
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gestion of the other. ‘‘True art is truth,’’ 
says the Spartan proverb. 

It is, then, Mr. Onslow Ford’s relent- 
less fidelity to nature which is at once 
his chief merit and his bane. It is his 
scorn of petty subterfuge, his devotion 
to actualities, which has gained him his 
severest criticisms. They were, if I re- 
member rightly, thrown broadcast at that 
finest effort of his hand, his monument 
to the poet Shelley. But what is criti- 
eism, even when it thunders from the 
columns of a portentous daily paper, but 
an opinion, and the opinion, moreover, 
of a single expert? The critic, who, it 
must be remembered, is first and fore- 
most an artist in words, is competent 
enough to understand a seulptor’s theme, 
but how often does he actually realize 
the inexorable technical limitations and 
restrictions which make each sister art a 
law unto itself? The protest might seem 
superfluous, a vain beating of the air, 
had not one of our foremost art critics 
actually taken unto himself to deplore 
Shelley’s nudity, and one of our most 
delightful essayists showered anathemas 
on the sculptor for choosing to represent 
the great poet in death rather than in 
life. 

Both criticisms surely arise from a 
misconception of Mr. Onslow Ford’s art. 
1 do not say such writers fail to compre- 
hend the sculptor’s aims, but they obvi- 
ously ignore his means. Had Shelley 
been represented alive, there was clearly 
nothing for Mr. Ford but to represent 
him in his habit as he lived. And the 
habit in which he lived was in all essen- 
tials as disfiguring, as wholly impracti- 
cable, from the sculptor’s point of view, 
as is the costume worn to-day by a mem- 
ber of the Carlton Club. Who was it 
said that fashion was so ugly a thing we 
had to change it every month? The 
stove-pipe hat and the trouser are ugly, 
but they have lasted a hundred years. 
Where would, then, have been the maj- 
esty, the pathos, the wild abandon of 
Mr. Ford’s stirring conception of the 
matehless, the deathless bard? What 
cannot be forgotten is that in Shelley 
we commemorate not a man but an in- 
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spired singer; and again, not so much 
even an inspired singer, as in some sort 
the abstract embodiment of a great race’s 
highest and noblest aspirations. 
Depicted as he is in the Oxford monu- 
ment—nude, lifeless, but heroically 
beautiful as he lies done to death on the 
tragic shores of Viareggio, we have 
some just indication, some adequate 
presentment, of the stormy and passion- 
ate life which ended there. Erratic, 
noble, irrational, torn with a hundred 
aspirations, the slave now of a tempestu- 
ous revolt, now of a haunting melan- 
choly, how could the exile have been 
refashioned for us in any of the ordinary 
and conventional aspects of life, or gar- 
mented in breeches and choker? The 
thing would be impossible. Imagination 
revolts at the prospect. And this the 
sculptor divined. An artist is wiser 
than his critics. 

There is much the same spontaneity, 
the same genius for selection, shown in 
the seulptor’s subsequent work, ‘‘Ap- 
plause,’’ which saw the light in 1893, and 
the ‘‘Echo,’’ which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1895. I do not know 
if one or the other work earned Mr. 
Onslow Ford the kudos gained by the 
Shelley memorial (for, after all, the dis- 
sentient voices I have mentioned were 
but faint voices in the chorus of all but 
universal praise), but they both showed 
the author’s cunning of hand, the same 
strain of what I may call fantasy in the 
midst of realism, the same high creative 
qualities. In the smaller work, ‘‘Ap- 
plause,’’ Mr. Onslow Ford essayed the 
experiment of introducing not only 
colored metals but colored stones into 
the decorative scheme of his work, and 
essayed it with complete success. Never, 
perhaps, have the particular verdigris 
tones so often affected by the sculptor in 
his bronzes been seen to greater advan- 
tage than in this especial instance, where 
they are nicely contrasted with various 
silver accessories and a singularly grace- 
ful brass column which supports the 
crouching figure. But, fascinating and 
deftly suggestive as is the ‘‘Applause’’ 
of one side of the sculptor’s talent, it 
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cannot be said so entirely to represent 
the trend of his imaginative forces as 
does the more serious effort called 


‘‘Echo.’’ For here, as in the Shelley 
essay, we come face to face with what is 
at once special and individual in its cre- 
ator. Indeed, shorn as the ‘‘Echo’’ is 
of the ornate accessories which in some 
eyes detract from the simple, passionate 
abandon of the Shelley figure, the 
‘‘Kcho”’ remains the most definite utter- 
ance, the most complete expression of 
the sculptor’s genius which he has 
hitherto given to the world. On the one 
hand a searching and learned study of the 
nude, on the other an exquisite embodi- 
ment of all that is fugitive and elusive in 
the beauty of a young girl, the work 
stands as a final monument to that 
ideality which may be expressed by an 
artist when he is capable of linking fan- 
tasy with the better sort of naturalism. 
No words can describe the grace of 
such a conception, no words convey the 
sense of rhythmic gesture in the uplifted 





arms, the spell cast by the exaltation of 
the arrested attitude, the abandonment 
of the dream-like pose. Eerie, wraith- 
like, alluring, who shall speak of a charm 
intangible as the stuff that dreams are 
made of, of a motive reverberating as a 
cadence, haunting as a tale that is told? 

To put the thing in a nut-shell, it is 
possible to describe a talent, but nota 
statue. The genesis of a talent comes 
well within the range of things describ- 
able and discussable, not so a work of 
art inthe round. There is little room 
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for argument in the presence of a great 
statue. If there is anything in the 
statue and there is anything in the spec- 
tator, he simply comes, sees, and is con- 
quered by it. Yet at bottom it is this 
very art, the art which has the supreme 
faculty of appealing to the imagination, 
which we think worth discussing at all. 
The merely pretty is never criticized. 
Had it been otherwise, Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s ‘‘Folly,’’ his first excursion into 
imaginative fields, would hardly have 
made the stir it undoubtedly did. That 
a tiny statuette, making no outward bid 
for popularity on the score of any of the 
usual accepted standards of beauty, and 
the output of an all but unknown man, 
should have instantly made the fortune 
of its creator, seems, at the first blush 
an unprecedented thing. Yet the 
‘Folly’? was at once acclaimed. It re- 
ceived an honorable mention in Paris. 
It was bought by the Chantrey Fund. 

Personally, the sole and only quarrel 
1 have with its author is a quarrel with 
its name. Was ‘‘Folly,’’ as we realize 
her, ever a denizen of the woods or did 
she ever allure us with so wild and elfin 
a grace? No. Wayward and irrespon- 
sive we know her to be, but in Mr. Ons- 
low Ford’s creation there breathes the 
old ery of the forest: his ‘‘Folly’’ is a 
sprite, a pixie, a creature of the glades, 
and lures us into primeval fastnesses. 
As ‘‘Folly,’’ it is true, I give her hand- 
some lip service; but as a dryad, a spirit 
of the virgin forest, 1 would make her 
my humble oblations, offering milk, oil, 
and honey, even the sacrificial goat. 

More important, however, than a 
name, is the fact that ‘‘Folly’’ was 
a hardy progenitor. The mother of a 
famous brood, in truth, she proved her- 
self to be, for ‘‘Peace,’’ the two busts 
called ‘‘Studies,’’ the one exhibited in 
1891 and the other a few years later, the 
Maharajah of Durburgah’s commission, 
the statues called ‘‘Dance’’ and ‘‘Musie,’’ 
“The Singer,’’ and the ‘‘Shelley,’’ are 
all obviously her natural offspring, as 
the ‘‘Applause’’ and the ‘‘Echo’’ are no 
less her legitimate descendants. 

To the sculptor, I understand, this 
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sum of his imaginative work seems 
lamentably short. In very truth the 
public, or more strictly speaking, that 
numerteally modest portion of it that 
may be said to love sculpture, wishes it 
at least double the length. But the hap- 
piest cireumstances have their draw- 
backs; the obvious one in Mr. Onslow 
Mord’s branch of art being that the suc- 
cessful seulptor is constantly hemmed in 
with importunate commissions, and with 
patrons who will not take a nay. 

When he is wearied with the conten- 
tions of committees, button-holed and 
badgered' by subscribers to memorials, 
and otherwise obstructed and hemmed 
in with the harassing objections of 
Boards, it is his habit to return to his 
studio and give himself what he calls in 
his own phrase ‘‘a little commission.’’ 
In these felicitous moments such neigh- 
bors of Mr. Ford’s as Mr. Alma Tadema 
and Mr. Briton Riviére have been done 
into marble and bronze. Mr. Orchard- 
son has no less served as a relaxation to 
his brother artist while Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, Mr. Corbet, and Mr. Herkomer 
have been ‘‘busted’’ on the same grace- 
ful understanding, the same enjoyable 
conditions. 

Yet, interesting as this portrait series 
of contemporary artists is—and it prom- 
ises as time goes on to rival Mr. Watts’ 
famous gallery of contemporary poets— 
[ would give them all, the whole posse 
of eelebrities, the complete bunch of 
Royal Academicians, for one of Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s ideal heads. 

The reason is not far to seek. For if 
the foregoing suggestions mean any- 
thing, they mean that it is first and fore- 
most on his poetic side that Mr. Onslow 
Ford has proved himself his own man. 
It was in the spontaneity of his ideal 
creations that the sculptor first realized 
himself, and the great public first real- 
ized him. Is it not by the ‘‘Folly,’’ the 
‘“‘Shelley,’’ and the “Beho”’ that their 
creator will ultimately live? If the 
artist’s admirers, then, could have their 
own way they would doubtless wean 
Mr. Onslow Ford once for all from the 
ponderous problems of representing 
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frock-coated and be-trousered citizens in 
clay. What artist’s heart, in sooth, 
could ever be in the work, and what 
meed of success is likely to be his? Of 
course, when I speak of success I do not 
allude to a mere world’s applause, or to 
the remuneration (however substantial ) 
which the portrayal of frock-coated dig- 
nitaries certainly brings. Happily irre- 
sponsible, an artist’s admirers have not 
to consider the material side of the art 
problem. Nevertheless, and with all 
due allowances for that material side, I 
trust that when Mr. Onslow Ford thinks 
of giving himself another commission it 
will be for another ‘‘study,’’ for another 
excursion into the ideal. For in nothing 
else, and in no other way, can he so well 
express the delicacy, refinement, and 
reserve which is the hall-mark of his 
poetic genius, a hall-mark, by-the-by, 
which might stand for another name for 
style. The mention of this important 
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attribute reminds me of another 
which Mr. Ford possesses in a 


degree—I mean the special quality 


the learned call color in a work 
round. The term, which maj 
somewhat confusing to the uniniti 
in reality one full of significa: 
implies, to begin with, that the 
is not only a stylist, but has lear: 
rare art of leaving out, a knack 
as a recent critic has pointed out, 
gained by ‘‘a perfect acquaintan 
the art of putting in.’’ A sculpt 
states essential facts and leaves tl 
mundane trivialities to take care of 
selves may be said to possess 
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Breadth, balance, and the rare gift of 
appealing to the imagination of the spec- 
tator, are no less indications of the qual- 
ity Iam attempting to indicate. A se- 
vere simplicity and an engaging way- 
wardness imply color in the plastic arts. 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s early work ‘‘Folly”’ 
has this happy attribute, so has his poetic 
ereation ‘‘Echo,’’ so has his recent bust 
of her majesty the queen. I mention 
these three works, as they may be said 
to stand for the three periods of the 
artist’s manner, while they equally illus- 
trate the truth that the decorative ele- 
ment in sculpture is in no way opposed 
to the nobler sort of realism. 
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stages stuck close to traditions, and being 
only manipulated by studious architects, 
gave us fine, simple, and hospitable 
mantles and fireplaces. But even these 
have fallen into grievous ways of late, 
and by the combination in one mantel of 
all the decorative features found in 
twenty old ones, are evolved designs lit- 
tle better than those of the Queen Anne 
type. It is the same old story of the 
irresponsible designer. He has paper 
and pencil directly at hand, and there is 
a terrible temptation to fill in all vacant 
spaces in the paper with ornament of 
some kind. He forgets the grain of the 
wood, the flat panel of even paint, and 
the beauty of flat spaces. He designs on 
paper instead of in the material, and 
there are few of his kind who can re- 
strain themselves. 
* * * * 
A SIMPLE FIREPLACE 

Take, for example, the simple, little 
fireplace illustrated. This was made 
by a man of the old-fashioned type, 
not designed at all, perhaps one will 
say—it ‘‘just growed’’ perhaps; but what 
could be more pleasing? The fireplace 
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is of just the correct proportions, the 
border of tiles gives a note of color, and 
then above are the simple but dignified 
panels. There is no shelf, and so no 
danger of feeling that it ought to be 
crowded with jim-cracks. There are 
to me several good ideas to be gleaned 
from this old hearth for the man about 
to build, and an exact reproduction in a 
dining-room would not be at all amiss. 
Of course a narrow shelf 

or ledge might be added 

without in any way in- 

juring the whole, but 

don’t allow it to go on 

a draughting board, for 

the simplicity of the 

long panel will surely 

be too much for your 

designer, and he will 

proceed to decorate it 

with a carved dragon or 

a hard putty wreath or 

festoon. 

* * * 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


In connection with 
the old house at Guil- 
ford, I mentioned a so- 
ciety in New York as 
flourishing which has, 
since writing last month, 
been incorporated by 
an act of the New 
York legislature as the 
‘‘American Scenic and 
Historical Preservation 
Society.’’ With this 
change the association ceases to be a 
local organization, and is preparing to 
broaden its activity to include all of the 
country. That there is ample oppor- 
tunity for work, and that immediately, 
is patent to every one. As I said last 
month, we are a very hard nation to 
which to preach sentiment when there is 
‘‘business’’ ringing in the other ear; and 
yet our various patriotic societies—Sons 
and Daughters of the Revolution, so- 
cieties of the Cintinnati, Colonial Wars, 
and Loyal Legion—all must be expected 
to lend a helping hand in this enter- 


prise. These associations should take a 
given number of memberships in the 
preservation societies in their own name, 
and canvass to secure aS many more 
memberships among their own numbers 
as possible. New England and New 
York are already well started, but all of 
the old thirteen states have battle-fields 
and historie buildings which need im- 
mediate action. Louisiana is full of the 
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remnants of romance and past history. 
Illinois has spots to be preserved in con- 
nection with Father Marquette and Sieur 
de la Salle; Texas its records of Sam 
Houston and Davy Crockett. This is, 
therefore, no narrow or provincial enter- 
prise, but one which should appeal to all 
Americans, to use a favorite expression 
of Mump oratory, ‘‘from Maine to Ore- 
gon.’’ 

Here in New York the society has 
already taken charge of Stony Point, 
which is being improved by the state. 
The city, by reason of the society’s ef- 
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near High Bridge, which is full of 


ciation with Washington, and 
parlors of which Aaron Burr wa 
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Palisades. It may not be ge 
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have been leveled to the plains by 
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George, and the preservation of th: 
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Ethan Allen, are also matters the) 


at present much at heart. Mr. E. H 


whose office is in the Tribune Bui 
New York City, is secretary, and v 


glad to answer inquiries as to tl 
mation of auxiliary societies, or 
membership in the national societ 
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dred years of waxing that had brought 
out the subdued luster. The man did 
not follow her enthusiasm, and said, 
‘‘Well, whether one likes that sort of 
thing depends on the point of view, 
Miss. Now, we can’t live in this coun- 
try as we did in the old, and we can’t 
have the same things. My wife only the 
other day bought four or five gilt chairs 
for our parlor. She wanted them, and 
what could I do—the soul must be fed.’’ 

Think of it, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, but there is one substantial 
satisfaction in it all. The gilt chairs 
will not be in evidence three hundred 
years from now; of this we can be abso- 
lutely sure. 


Cleaning Hardwood Floors 


Floors that have been finished in shellac 
should be kept clean, says the National 
Builder, by thoroughly brushing off the dust 
with a soft hair or feather brush, or by wiping 
with a cloth of soft texture. If the cloth is 
slightly moist the dust will adhere to it more 
readily, but wipe with a dry cloth afterward. 
If any dirt that wili not wipe off with a moist 
cloth should be deposited on the floor, wash it 
off thoroughly with clean (not hot) water, 
using soap if necessary, which also cleanse off 
with water as quickly as possible and wipe dry. 

When the face of the floor begins to look 
worn and shabby, after cleansing off the dirt 
and wiping dry, if water has been used, rub 
the surface all over nicely with a mixture two- 
thirds turpentine and one-third raw linseed oil. 
To do this saturate a soft cloth of any kind 
with the mixture, ring it out half dry, and rub 
the floor with it evenly. Do not use the oil so 
freely as to leave it standing on the surface to 
catch dust. To prevent this wipe off with a 
clean, dry cloth. After the shellac is worn 
down to the surface of the wood, sandpaper it 
all over evenly with a No. 1 sandpaper, an. 
give it another coat of shellac, after which con- 
tinue to keep as before. 

Floors finished in plain oil only should be 
kept in the same manner as above, more soap 
and water being required, and more frequent 
rubbing with the mixture of turpentine and 
linseed oil spoken of above. 

Waxed floors can be cleansed by washing off 
thoroughly with turpentine and benzine, after 
which they can be rewaxed if desired. 

Floors finished in “hard oil” should be kept 
like floors finished with shellac. 

A maple floor for a kitchen that has not been 
finished in wax or oil is best taken care of by 
being scrubbed or rubbed with any of the scour- 
ing preparations now in the market for that 
purpose, 
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HISTORIC HOUSES AND THEIR OCCUPANTS—HARDWICK 
HALL* 


BY SYLVIA STANTON 


O castle in England has been the 
center of a more active and gor- 
geous life than Hardwick Hall, 
and perhaps no other has kept 

its character quite so completely as this. 
It was built by the Countess of Shrews- 
bury toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, and her initials carved in stone 
are still visible on the corner towers and 
are still planted in shrubs within the 


*The illustrations are reprinted from an early and 
now rare number of THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL. 
_ | Famous Ladies of the English Court, by Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson. With eighty-three illustrations. Chicago 
and New York: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.50. 


forecourt. Bess of Hardwick was one 
of the most famous women of her time 
and quite as masterful in her way as 
Queen Elizabeth herself. Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson described her vividly in her 
book about ‘‘Famous Ladies of the Eng- 
lish Court.’’+ ‘“The social developments 
ot recent years,’’ she writes, ‘‘encourage 
a widespread luxury and promote a cer- 
tain grandeur, hitherto hardly attained 
to, but they do not minister to isolated 
personal magnificence. And magnifi- 
cent Bess was! Her craving for owner- 
ship, her greed of gold, her jealous 
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Yet she was, not satisfied with this ex- 
perience alone; she seems to have had a 
talent for matrimony, for the number of 
her husbands reaches four, and each one 
was more influential than the last. 
While she was the wife of Sir William 
St. Lo she held office at Court as Lady 
of the Bedechamber. Him she ruled as 
completely as the others. After the 
death of St. Lo, it is supposed that Bess 
was cognizant of the marriage of Lady 
Catherine Grey and Lord Hertford, a 
marriage which was extremely unpleas- 
ant to Queen Elizabeth. The queen 
separated the two, and for seven years 
before her death Lady Catherine was 
imprisoned in the Tower. The queen 
seems to have understood Bess of Hard- 
wick singularly well, as her suspicion of 
her connivance in this marriage abun- 
dantly proves. Yet she appreciated the 
value of her vigor of character and kept 
her in her train. 

One of the most brilliant noblemen in 
the court was George, the sixth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and it was he of course 
whom the magnificent Bess selected for 
her third victim and finally married. 
Her son, Henry Cavendish, married at 
the same time the bridegroom’s daugh- 
ter, and the earl’s heir was united with 
Mary Cavendish, making a very close 
bond between the families. The viva- 
city of the new countess and the wit of 
her conversation kept the earl at her 
feet for a time, but the entrance of Mary, 
Queen of Scots into their household as a 
kind of political prisoner, was the be- 
ginning of strife. 

Bess was too brilliant in any case to 
be satisfied with domesticity; she re- 
quired struggle and battle to give her 
wits play. The seductive beauty of Mary 
Stuart was not easy to endure even to so 
self-sufficient a woman as the countess. 
Yet her presence and the resulting 
friendship between the two again aroused 
her but temporarily satisfied ambition. 
To be a friend of two rival queens is no 
easy task, but Bess set herself to accom- 
plish it. It was natural that during this 
imprisonment Bess should have ideas 
about the possibility that Mary Stuart 
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might reach the throne and s| 
to make herself secure in her f 
carried out her schemes in man‘ 
ways, attempting at the sam« 
retain the favor of the queen 
while she succeeded in this, but 
marriage of her daughter to tl 
Earl ot Lennox, the brother 


the Scottish queen, was a seve 


upon Queen Elizabeth’s good te 

Even Bess found it a difficult 
explain, her motives being not 
simple, but the upright Earl of 
bury managed to drag her o 
serious difficulty. There wer 
edly schemes for the rescuc 
Stuart at this time, and Bess k 
of them than she ever confé 
they came to nothing and the hi 
did his duty by his royal mistr 
of his intriguing wife. His 
rightness finally became exasp 
Bess, who always tried to mak« 
of every advantage, political 
cial. Mrs. Richardson says 
gaoler of an important politica! 
Shrewsbury was in a positio1 
mand many bribes. And his 
impeccability grated upon | 
ignoble nature like a gratuito 
ness. It was hard to forgin 
being out of pocket by his cha 
Scottish queen. Quarrels 
ments became very frequent.’’ 

The Earl of Leicester tried 
over and conceal these differ 
tween the two, but sooner or 
reached the ears of Elizabetl 
Countess of Shrewsbury thou; 
to appear at Court in person a 
them down. When Elizabet! 
of her how her prisoner fared 
the famous answer which eml 
many unhappy lives: ‘‘Madam 
not do ill while she is with m 
and I begin to grow jealous, 
great together.’’ 

It was a speech deliberately 
to make the queen desire 
Shrewsbury, and its ultimat 
to give Mary Stuart less gentl 
It reacted upon the countess 
more ways than one, for both 
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and Mary Stuart were angered by it. 
It is strange that the most brilliant of 
intriguers generally falis by the weight 
of his own shrewdness. Sooner or later 
he overdoes the thing. 

Yet the mistake of Bess of Hardwick 
was not fatal, and in spite of her sepa- 
ration from the earl, she maintained an 
honorable position to the end of her 
days. Shrewsbury was saved from the 
misery of signing Mary Stuart’s death 
sentence by an illness, but he was present 
at her execution, a fact which proves his 
single-minded devotion to duty in the 
care of his prisoner and his loyalty to 
the English queen. The later years of 
his life were embittered by the coun- 
tess’s many attempts to dispossess him 
of his property. Enormous lawsuits 
failed to accomplish this absolutaly, but 
sooner or later the end was gained and 
the property became hers. Here again 
she did what she willed to do. 

For seventeen years she lived a widow 
and spent most of this time in raising 
architectural monuments to her name. 
Hardwick Hall is the most beautiful of 
them and the most lasting, but it was by 
no means her only labor. If ever a 
woman lived an active life Bess was that 
one, and no one came in contact with 
her without feeling the force of her indi- 
viduality and suffering from it. Even 
her adored grandchild, Arabella Stuart, 
was not always the happier for her 
favor. But King James patched up a 
peace between them after one quarrel, 
and at his hands the fortune of the 
house of Cavendish was made. Hard- 
wick Hall was transmitted eventually to 
the first Duke of Devonshire, and many 
a happy and unhappy story has had this 
stately castle for a background. 


It’s very hard upon the field 
On which a builder gazes, 

For brick and stone are more to him 
Than buttercups and daisies. 


He seares the rabbits with his din, 
The thrushes and the linnets; 
And all to make a staring house 
In five-and-twenty minutes. 
EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS. 





SOME SUMMER BULBS, BOTH FLOWERING 


AND ORNA- 


MENTAL* 


BY IDA D. BENNETT 
Author of “ An American Book of Gardening” 


OR the gardener with limited 
time for the cultivation of flow- 
ers the summer-flowering bulbs 
offer the maximum of effect with 

the minimum of work. Especially is 
this true with the large-flowered cannas 
and gladioli; the caladiums, although 
not—except in rare instances—possess- 
ing the gift of bloom, are so ornamental 
and easily grown that they should bear 
an important part in the arrangement of 
the garden. 

Aside from the ease of their culture, 
the economy of a fine collection of bulbs 
and tubers is an item of no small impor- 
tance, as, given safe winter quarters, the 
increase will in a few years easily stock 
a large garden. The annual flower-beds 
must, on the other hand, be constantly 
renewed, and if one would maintain a 
high standard of excellence, fresh seeds 
must be purchased each year. In pur- 
chasing new bulbs for a garden it is best 
to make the main purchase of standard 
and well-tested varieties, adding as many 
novelties as you feel you can afford. 
The advance in all kinds of flowers and 
ornamental plants is so rapid that one 
must be constantly on the alert to keep 
up with the procession. It is seemingly 
but a few years since the common tall- 
growing canna was the standard of ex- 
cellence among ornamental plants; now, 
so entirely have the French and orchid- 
flowered section superseded the older 
plants, they are only used for back- 
grounds and where a tall-growing plant 
is needed for a center, and very rarely 
are they used for entire beds, except 
in the case of the bark-leaved, tropical- 


*Now ready: “An American Book of Gardening,” by 
Ida D. Bennett. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Thisis a 
practical volume for amateur gardeners, and contains 
many new and useful features, giving information about 
the designing of gardens, the care of common plants, and 
advice about planting, window-boxes, and the care of 
house-plants, Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


appearing ones. The same great for- 
ward strides may be observed in the 
gladioli, from the old scarlet varie- 
ties to the magnificent orchid-flowered, 
many-tinted, and marked Childsii and 
Lemoine seedlings. So along.the en- 
tire range of bulbous plants the last 
decade has seen wonderful advancement. 
Gladioli offer the best example for unit- 
ing ornamental foliage effects with really 
gorgeous bloom of any but the canna 
section. Some of the newer giant vari- 
eties have very broad and handsome foli- 
age, and the flowers are really magnifi- 
cent, being often seven and more inches 
in diameter, and exquisite in form and 
color, ranging from the purest white 
through shades of flesh, pink, rose, yel- 
low, scarlet, cherry, cardinal, blood-red, 
maroon, slate, and even blue and black 
shades. 


GROUPING OF GLADIOLI 


To give the best effect gladioli should 
be grown in large clumps of from fifty 
to two or three hundred, as only by 
this massing of color can they be seen at 
their best. Different shades of one 
color or all colors mixed may be ar- 
ranged as one’s individual taste may 
incline or the available bulbs admit. A 
good way is to commence with one or 
two shades, adding to them from year to 
year; and by keeping the varieties care- 
fully labeled, fine color effects may be 
secured. Gladioli delight in a rich 
mucky or humus loam; that is, a loam 
well mixed with leaf-mold humus or 
marsh-muck earth. The soil should 
be made as deep as possible. In Hol- 
land, where the growing of bulbs is one 
of the principal industries, the ground 
is dug from three to four feet deep, and 
in this country much finer bulbs of all 
kinds would be produced if the soil were 
worked at least two feet every spring. 
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But in this connection I would 
against the too common practice 
ing the soil upside down, as is 
versal custom, and leaving all 

soil on top where the roots of tl 
plants must suffer for nour 


before they can reach the better 


lower down. 

In preparing a bed 
the top soil, down to a dept 
the poorer subsoil begins, sh 
laid to one side and the lower 
worked and mixed with a libera 
of old well-rotted manure and 
face soil returned; 
may be laid to one side and 
soil carted away and the sur 


returned to the bed well mixed vy 


manure, and the bed filled up v 
mold or muck from the marsh. 


latter method is used, the gro 


need to be dug the fall before, 


frost of winter may subdue it and 


it tractable, as if freshly dug it 
and dries into hard lumps whe! 
to the air. A bed prepared int 
ner will be cool and moist at : 
and will grow anything, and « 
cannas, caladiums, musas, etc., 

tion. 


THE TIME FOR PLANTTID 


Gladioli should be planted 
as can safely be done. If the« 
of freedom from frost is know1 
be safe to plant them enough ir 
of this to admit of their gettin 
the time all danger of frost i 
Before planting, remove the out 
skin and all dead roots, and 
least eight or ten inches dee] 
planted as deep as that will 
frost and dry hot weather bet 
more shallow-planted bulbs, a1 
need staking, which is a very i1 
consideration, as staking gladio 
other plant, is a tedious oper: 
the effect always more or less 1 
so, if for no other reason, they 
planted deep. 

Do not let the gladioli bed 
any time for water, and after 
‘buds appear it will be well 


of deey 
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weekly dose of liquid manure. Remove 
all flowers as they fade; this is not only 
important from the standpoint of tidi- 
ness, but the plant has enough to do 
with blooming and producing new bulbs 
without the added burden of seed-bear- 
ing. It will not be necessary to remove 
them from the ground as early in the 
fall where the bulbs are planted deep, 
and they may be allowed to grow and 
ripen until the ground begins to freeze, 
when they should be dug up and laid in 
a warm, sunny spot for a few days to 
dry, and then have the stalks cut off to 
within five or six inches of the bulbs, 
tied in bunches, and hung in a dry, cool 
cellar or other place until spring. 
Gladioli are the most easily wintered of 
all bulbs. 


TO DIVERSIFY THE BED 


While the gladioli should be grown in 
large clumps for fine effects, it is not 
necessary that the entire bed—if a large 
one—should be given up to them, as 
there are several other bulbs that har- 
monize well with the gladioli and re- 
quire similar culture; they may well find 
a home in the same bed. Among these 
the montbrettia is a most desirable and 
attractive flower, throwing long, slender 
sprays of orange and scarlet gladiolus- 
shaped flowers all through the summer. 
The foliage is slender and much resem- 
bles that of the gladiolus, and a clump 
of it in each corner of the bed will be 
found a very desirable acquisition,as they 
are more useful for cut-flowers than the 
latter, being very slender and graceful. 
The culture is the same, and they in- 
crease even more rapidly than the gladi- 
oli, each bulb producing three or more 
new ones each season, so that a dozen 
bulbs for a start will make a fine lot by 
fall. 

Tigridias, also, make a pleasant addi- 
tion to the gladiolus beds, and may be 
placed in corners or inserted in wedge- 
shape into the sides. The colors range 
through shades of lemon marked with 
red, orange, and brown, white with lav- 
ender and crimson spots in the centers, 
and various other shades. The great tint- 
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ed flowers resemble some rare orchid, and 
are a source of interest wherever grown, 
and well repay the care they require. 
Although the blossom lasts but one day, 
there is always another one ready to take 
its place on the morrow, so that unless 
one studies the flower the fact would not 
be noticed that it was not the same flower 
we saw yesterday. The leaf closely re- 
sembles the leaves of certain palms, 
being ribbed from base to stem, and is 
very attractive. The culture is the same 
as for the preceding plants, but the 
bulbs should be kept in a dry and warmer 
place during winter than the gladioli. 


THE TUBEROSE 


The tuberose may also find a place in 
the gladiolus beds, and will add the fin- 
ishing touch of fragrance to the gor- 
geous coloring of the more brilliant blos- 
soms. In starting tuberoses, select as 
warm a place in the house as possible, 
and one where the temperature will be 
uniform. A shelf behind and above a 
coal-stove, register, or radiator answers 
admirably. Before potting, remove with 
a sharp knife all the old roots and the 
solid mass at the base of the bulb, as 
the young roots cannot penetrate the 
hard mass; pot in mellow loam or leaf- 
mold or good compost, setting the bulb 
so that the tip is just above the surface, 
and plant out in the ground when all 
danger of frost is passed. If they are 
to go directly in the ground they may 
be started in three-inch pots, but if it is 
desired to plunge pots and all in the 
ground so that they may be lifted if they 
are still blooming when frost comes, 
then it will be best to pot in six-inch 
pots, or shift to that size before planting 
in the ground. I never do this, how- 
ever, as the tuberose is not at all apt to 
be injured when it is well budded, 
though disturbance before the buds form 
might prevent their forming; and if 
* frost seems likely to nip them, they may 
be lifted and potted and taken in, set- 
ting them out in the sun on warm days. 

There are three varieties offered, the 
double pearl tuberose, which is the fin- 
est; a silver-leaved variety, which is 


single, but has the advantage of flower- 
ing from year to year, while the pearl 
will only flower once and must be thrown 
aside after blooming; the silver-edged, 
however, may be saved and wintered in 
a dry, warm place for another season’s 
blooming, all tuberoses being very sus- 
ceptible to cold and damp. The other 
variety, orange-scented, is not as desir- 
able as the first two. 

For a border to the gladiolus bed 
there is no daintier litt!e flower than 
the summer-fiowering oxalis, in white 
and pink; so readily does it root and 
start into bloom that it is up and 
blooming before one fairly realizes that 
it is planted, two weeks being ample 
time to bring it into full bloom. It 
should be planted about an inch deep 
and about two or three inches apart 
around the bed in one or two rows. It 
increases at an alarming rate, and a few 
hundreds in the spring will amount to 
many thousands in the fall, and only the 
largest and finest need be saved, as they 
will be ample for any ordinary uses un- 
less one wants to go into the raising of 
oxalis as a business speculation, and they 
would certainly make a good thing for 
the exchange list of Park’s Magazine. 
There is only one drawback to their effi- 
cacy as a border plant, and that is their 
habit of closing up when the sun gets 
around out of sight; in this resembling 
the portulaca. 


CANNAS 


There is probably ‘no more popular 
summer ornamental plant than the large- 
flowered canna and the orchid. These 
magnificent flowers challenge the admi- 


ration of all beholders. There is but 
one drawback to their entire desirability, 
and that is that the finest varieties fade 
and wilt more or less in the heat of the 
day and are only seen at their best in 
the early morning. This tendency may 
be in a measure overcome by planting 
one of the tall-growing ricinus in the 
center of the bed and removing the lower 
leaves so as to cause it to grow in an 
umbrella-shape, and so afford some pro- 
tection to the flowers. Without doubt 
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Allemannia, and Italia, and by us 
lemannia, which grows some sev 
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to bloom all summer, but may in the 
fall be lifted and potted for the house, 
and will make a fine show for weeks, the 
plants growing from one to two feet high 
in a season, very bushy, and covered 
with large single blossoms—pure white, 
white with red eye, and crimson. For 
these sow seeds in April in the house or 
hotbed and transplant when all danger 
of frost is past. 


STARTING A CANNA BED 


As the starting of a canna bed of even 
moderate size is no little expense and 
may deter many who otherwise would be 
glad of this addition to their flower gar- 
den, it may be of interest to know that 
flowering plants may be had by the Ist 
of July, or even earlier, by starting the 
seeds in the house in February or early 
March, and growing on rapidly until 
time to plant out. In starting cannas 
from seed it will be best to purchase 
seeds by the ounce, so as to be sure to 
have enough plants, as not all the seeds 
ean be depended upon to germinate. 
3efore planting, the ends of the seeds 
opposite the germ must be filed or sand- 
papered off so that about an eighth of 
an inch of the white shows through. 
This can be easily accomplished by tack- 
ing a piece of sandpaper to a block of 
wood and rubbing the seed over it. 

After filing, soak in water as warm as 
the hand can bear comfortably for from 
fifteen minutes to half an hour, and 
plant either in flats or pots. If only a 
few plants are needed, the seeds may be 
planted singly in tiny pots plunged in a 
box of wet sand, and so will not be dis- 
turbed by transplanting. As soon as 
the plants are up move to a warm, sunny 
window and give all the sun and air 
possible, but avoid too much heat or 
cold; a white paper between the plants 
and the glass will prevent the former, 
and the removal to a place near the fire 
at night the latter. For the rest, treat 
as old cannas, keeping moist and plant- 
ing out when all danger of frost is 
past. I have had March-planted seed- 
plants in bloom in June, and have never 
had finer plants from tubers than I have 
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had from seed. Indeed, so easily are 
they grown from seed that I sometimes 
think it waste of time to bother with 
tubers over winter. 


FOR INDIAN SUMMER 


When the frost has cut down the can- 
nas in the fall, if a little pleasant weather 
seems imminent, cut off the frozen tops 
down to sound tissue and allow to 
remain in the ground as long as the 
weather continues pleasant. When, 
however, there seems danger that the 
ground will freeze, dig up and lay ina 
sunny place until the earth is perfectly 
dry and will sift off. Have ready a box 
of perfectly dry earth, or sand, and bury 
the canna-roots therein, and place in a 
dry, frost-proof place for the winter. 
The orchid-flowered cannas are much 
more susceptible to cold and damp than 
the older varieties, and should be ex- 
amined frequently during the winter; if 
found decaying, all decayed tissue 
should be removed and the box given a 
warmer or dryer place as the case may 
seem to call for. Were it not for this 
difficulty of keeping through winter the 
canna would soon become a drug in the 


market, so rapidly do they multiply. 
THE CALADIUM 


For tropical effect there are few plants 
that equal the caladium, and when well 
grown a bed of them on the lawn is well 


worth looking at. Like the canna, they 
require a great deal of water and rich 
soil. The directions for preparing a bed 
for gladioli will in every way suit the 
caladium. Start in the house in April 
in a warm place, planting in pots, and 
slip from the pots into the ground when 
the nights become warm in May or early 
June. 

The caladium will thrive in full sun- 
shine or partial shade, but the leaves 
will grow somewhat larger and have a 
finer bloom in partial shade, especially 
if the san from the west is shut out. 

The largest-sized bulbs make magnifi- 
cent centers for beds of low-growing 
cannas, and the second-sized ones as 
borders for the tall-growing cannas. In 
solid beds on the lawn, in vases, or in 


long rows, in any position where they 
can be supplied with abundance of water, 
they are always effective and beautiful. 


DAHLIAS 


Dahlias are so easily raised from seed, 
starting them in the house or hotbed in 
early spring, that it seems hardly worth 
while to bother with the tubers; both the 
single and double varieties can thus be 
raised, flowering about as early as those 
from tubers ; the seeds germinate in about 
five days and the plants grow rapidly 
from the start. Plant out in good garden 
soil when all danger of frost is past. 
As it is almost impossible to give dahlias 
either too much food or water, the bed 
should be heavily manured, at least a 
wheelbarrow full to every ten square 
feet. 

As sunny a spot as possible should 
be selected for the dahlia bed and one 
accessible to water, as they will re- 
quire at least a pailful apiece every day 
during dry weather if they are to bloom 
and do well. All the suds and slops 
from the wash and house should be saved 
for them, and a liberal mulch of lawn- 
clippings laid around their roots during 
the hot weather will keep down the weeds 
and make cultivation unnecessary (but 
the ground must be kept well worked as 
long as there is suffivient room to work 
between them), and keep the soil cool 
and moist. Do not set dahlias closer 
than three feet, as they will need that 
amount to develop properly. If fine 
flowers are wanted, allow only one bud 
to develop at each terminal. The dahlia 
is sometimes greatly injured by the 
cosmos borer, which drills into the stem 
just below the surface of the soil. The 
remedy for this is a solution of paris- 
green in the proportion of a level tea- 
spoonful to three gallons of water applied 
around the base of the plants enough 
to saturate the ground for two or three 
inches. This should be applied as soon 
as the plants are a foot high and con- 
tinued until fully grown, or later, at 
intervals of once a week. If the little 
black lice or fleas appear, spray the foli- 
age with this solution. 





STARTING DAHLIAS 

Dahlias from tubers are easily} 
in grape-baskets with wet sand 
should be put in without breakin 
as not all the tubers will start, a1 
it is seen which of them are 
they may be divided. If it is d 
start them in pots it will, of cor 
necessary to divide them, car 
taken to give each tuber a part 
stem, as otherwise they will n 
As many tubers with no bud wi 
roots, but no top growth, a sh: 
be taken from some tuber havin 
than one and grafted intoit. To 
cut the end of the shoot to a we 


remove a corresponding wedge fr 


Chintz for the Summer Cotta 

The cottager has already begun 
the chintz and cretonne counters, p 
brain over slip-covers and Chinese mat 
wonder vaguely whether she will 
windows with point d’esprit and 
simply put up striped linen shades 
wicker and reed furniture is being 
bit into the background this year 
stered furniture covered with denims, 
and chintzes. Odd, quaint shapes ar: 
larly effective clad in these delightful 
stuffs. Tall, straight-backed “ear cha 
low stuffed seats and legs covered 
valances like petticoats are digr 
picturesque. They seem to suggest | 
and silver candlesticks, slim-legged tab 
ing bowls of daffodils and miniatures 
pearls. The florid patterns with 
roses, extravagant tulips, great, spraw 
flowers and red, yellow and purple dal 
favorites for these chairs, 

FOR DRESSING-TABLES 

Long, low couches, tufted and stuff 
they look positively apoplectic, w 
the slim, severely simple wicker 
couch blush for its own simplicity 
tables with voluminous draperies of 
cretonne caught up with knots of ril 
frills of muslin and lace are for the 
cretonne summer boudoir. One of the 
ing-tables is hung with plaited chint 


ribbons and red roses on a white ground 


another is hung with pink veiled 
desprit and lace Both have cano] 
which fall curtains that are drawn 
either side of the round mirror, the 
which is padded and tufted with knot 
row satin ribbon. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


top or shoulder of the tuber, inserting 
the seion into it and placing them in the 
ground, pressing down the earth. 
Cuttings from dahlias root readily, 
and the number of plants may be in this 
way indefinitely increased. When cut 
down by frost in the fall,remove the tops, 
leaving six or eight inches of the stalk; 
dry for a few days, and pack top down 
in dry sand and place in a frost-proof 
cellar; any cellar that will keep potatoes 
safely and in good condition will keep 
dahlias. In purchasing seed, care should 
be taken to secure the finest procurable. 
The single dahlias are much more 
effective for cut-flowers, some of them 
being exceedingly handsome and showy. 


Airy, spindle-legged couches and chairs are 
also dressed in flowered chintz and cretonnes. 
One set of art-nouveau has frames of dull, soft 
green picked out with ivory in relief, and the 
upholstered seats and backs are of pale cream 
chintz closely patterned with vivid purple 
asters. 


DENIM COVERS. 


The denim sets are more severe in outline 
and are, as a rule, plain instead of tufted. 
Plain blue denim in light or dark shades is 
finished around the edge of the seat, and back 
by straight bands of blue and white, or all 
white fringe. Pink, scarlet, lilac, green, 
and a pale, creamy shade of yellow, are 
all effective, and, because so cool and clean 
looking, restful and appropriate for warm days. 
Mission furniture, with its heavy, flat frames 
of black or silvered or “weathered” oak, rush 
seats and leather-cushioned backs, is comfort- 
able, informal and very decorative. For the 
country-house hall or sitting-room these rather 
clumsy pieces of furniture are most effective. 
A set for a roomy ingle-nook was bought the 
other day by a woman who has a house at 
Lenox. There was a great square arm-chair 
with a scarlet leather cushion strapped to the 
back knapsack fashion. The seat was of rush 
and stained soft brown. The wooden frame 
was very dark, polished brown. A long high- 
backed settee had a frame of almost black 
wood and the back and seat were upholstered 
rather sparingly with a- soft red rep in a 
heraldic pattern. Two chairs to match this 
settee—one a low, squat rocker—and an 
awkward but delightfully quaint table com- 
pleted this odd and striking set—which had 
the added charm of looking twice as costly as 
it was. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 














The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire fioor or for the house as a whole. Whenever 
the address is rn and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 








For a Colonial House 


We are just finishing a new twelve-room 
house. The architecture is strictly colonial. 
The hallis in the center, and is 1514 by 24 feet, 
with 11-foot ceiling. Please give me your ideas 
as to furnishing this hall. It is wainscoted in 
white oak, and floor, stairway, and mantel are 
of same wood. 

The parlor is 14 by 1514 feet, and the wood- 
work is white enamel, including the mantel, 
which is colonial in design. This room has a 
trio window in front, the middle window of the 
three being about two feet higher than the 
others, the spaces over the short windows being 
paneled; also, one full-sized window on the 
west. How shall I furnish this room and trim 
the windows? 

The library is 1514 by 16 feet, and has simi- 
lar trio window. The woodwork is cherry. How 
shall I treat this room? 

The dining-room is 1514 by 23, wainscoted in 
oak; has oak mantel in north end, with art-glass 
windows four and one-half feet from floor on 
either side. The mantel tiling will be Delft. 
What do you advise for this room? 

L. G. B. 


The} following}’color schemes are suggested 
for your colonial house: For the hall, finished 
in white oak, gobelin-blue burlap or grass-cloth 
and furniture of mahogany; for the parlor, fin- 
ished in ivory-white woodwork, a colonial stripe 
in yellow and furniture of mahogany; for the 
dining-room, finished in white oak, with Delft 
tiles in the mantel, a Chiswick, Morris, or 
Shankydd paper in strong blue and green, and 
for the library, finished in cherry, a burlap or 
plain paper a shade lighter than the woodwork. 

The two windows in the parlor should be 
treated in a very simple manner so as to show 
the beauty of the woodwork, which is unusual. 
Our choice would be for a sheer muslin in design 
and color like the paper. The curtains should 
be double, one at each window, and fall from the 
top to the edge of the sill. Old-fashioned brass 
rosettes should be used, so the curtains could be 
looped back if desired. A quaint effect would 
be gained by looping the curtains at the side 
windows, leaving the curtains quite plain at the 
center window, or the method could be reversed. 
If old-brass curtain-bands could be secured they 
would be attractive to use as headings. 


Curtains and Picture Frames 


I am going into a new home about the first of 
February. I wish you would help me to furnish 
it so it would be a “‘thing of beauty.’’ Itisa 
pretty brick cottage, located on a large old lot, 
with old maples, beeches, and other large trees. 
The hall is eight feet wide by thirty-five feet 
long. I want this hall to be cozy, at the same 
time artistic. The reception-room as well as 
the other rooms are finished in light antique oak. 
One bedroom and dining-room connect by fold- 
ing-doors. I want to furnish these rooms to 
harmonize. Floors, hardwood-maple. 

The attic is large, in shape of a Greek cross on 
three sides. I wish to make this particularly 
attractive and unique. I would also like sug- 
gestions for draperies, furniture, picture-frames, 
ete. 8. E. R. 


The hall of your brick cottage finished in 
antique oak would be attractive hung in a colo- 
nial stripe in green, with low bookcases lining 
all the available wall-space. For the reception- 
room old-rose paper would be effective, either a 
plain tone or some good design in rose and deep 
ivory, with old-rose ceiling. Green burlap or 
eartridge-paper would look exceedingly well in 
the dining-room with a pale yellow ceiling, and 
for the bedroom a colonial paper in green and 
yellow would be appropriate. 

The attic seems to have charming possibili- 
ties and could be treated in several ways. 
Rough plaster stained nut-brown with woodwork 
a deeper brown is one suggestion; nut-brown 
stain with woodwork stained green and green 
furniture is another, and deep saffron walls with 
furniture and woodwork stained Flemish is a 
third. 

You ask our advice for draperies, furniture, 
picture-frames, ete. Our choice for furniture 
would be mahogany, but good pieces of oak 
would be in harmony with your woodwork and 
the color schemes suggested. We have nothing 
very new to offer in the way of draperies, and 
should hesitate to do so if we had. The prettiest 
curtains for your house would appear to be mus- 
lin ones, ruffled or plain, with outer hangings in 
colors harmonious with the various rooms; green 
denim for the hall, old-rose silk for the recep- 
tion-room, green lined with yellow for the din- 
ing-room, and figured chintz in green and yellow 
for the bedroom. 

We prefer very simple picture-frames, but 
cannot advise you very satisfactorily without 
knowing whether the pictures be water-colors, 
oils, etchings, or photographs. We do not advise 
the hanging of many pictures against a striped 
or figured wall. Rooms finished in dark wood 
should have dark frames, and rooms with white 
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paint should have water-colors in light frames. 
As your woodwork is antique oak, the pictures 
had better be framed in oak, although we can- 
not give this as an absolute rule, as an oak frame 
would be decidedly out of place on some pic- 
tures. If you select a plain old-rose for your 
reception-room a few frames in gold would be 
effective here, and the green walls of the din- 
ing-room would be an excellent background for 
pictures in strong colors with green and Flem- 
ish frames. 


Colors for a Dark Room 


I am going to repaper my dining-room, and 
would be glad if you would give me a few sug- 
gestions. The woodwork is light oak, grained, 
but well done. All of the furniture is in oak, 
natural wood. There are two windows facing 
east. It is not a light room at any time. 

B. M. W. 


Had you given us the dimensions of your din- 
ing-room, we could advise you more satisfactor- 
ily. The height of a room is an important factor 
in determining the treatment of side-walls and 
ceiling, and searcely less so are the length and 
breadth. 

Blue is an excellent color to use with natural 
oak when a room is well lighted. As your din- 
ing-room has a limited light at all times, blue is 
therefore out of the question. Yellow would 
give an effect of sunshine, but would not com- 
bine well with the woodwork, while red would 
absorb most of the light and would be equally 
out of harmony with the oak. The choice is 
therefore limited to greens, golden browns, and 
mulberry shades. If the walls are more than 
twelve feet in height, an agreeable result would 
be gained by using a green burlap, and above 
that a frieze thirty inches deep in a large con- 
ventionalized design in greens, yellows, and 
golden browns; or, if a more startling effect is 
desired, a design in greens, yellows, and strong 
blue. The ceilingin either case should be yellow 
and the molding of oak extremely wide. 

The friezes cannot be purchased in regulation 
frieze patterns unless especially designed for the 
purpose. They must be made from paper de- 
signed for the side-walls, and a skilful paper- 
hanger must superintend the work. There are 
usually English and Seotch papers that lend 
themselves to this treatment. The Chiswick 
papers made by Sanderson, and all the Jeffrey 
papers, and those designed by Shandkydd the 
Scotchman, are all very decorative and fine in 
color. There are many American papers, while 
less effective, that may be used with good 
results. 


Colors and Curtains 


We want to go into our new home in April, and 
want you to give us a few suggestions in finish- 
ing and furnishing a few rooms. All of the 
ceilings on the first floor are twelve feet high. 
In the parlor I shall use mahogany furniture and 
brass andirons and fire-set. I would like all of 
the woodwork in old ivory, including mantel. I 
thought of having gilt picture-molding to corre- 
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recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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spond with old brass lamp, fire-set, ete. Please 
suggest color scheme for ceiling, walls, and car- 
pet; also suggest curtains for windows, of which 
there are four in this room. In dining-room, 
furniture to be Flemish oak. Should I have 
mantel finished Flemish? How should the other 
woodwork, doors, windows, ete., be finished? 
What color for walls and carpet for this room? 
In the hall, which is small, I shall use a mahog- 
any hanging-frame rack with settle of mahogany 
underneath. What should I use for floor and 
walls? I have a very fine flax-wheel I want to 
use. Should I have it stained imitation of ma- 
hogany and use in hall, or leave it in its pretty 
white state and use elsewhere. Our library is 
in golden oak. Suggest for walls and floor. 
Ww. L. H. 


For your parlor, finished in ivory-white paint 
and furnished in mahogany, we would suggest a 
gray-green burlap or cartridge-paper for side- 
walls with a ceiling’ in yellow water-colors 
brought down to a molding on a line with the 
doors. The molding should be green like the 
walls or white like the woodwork. We would 
prefer rugs and bare floors rather than carpets 
in all the rooms. A mahogany stain would be 
best for the floors, with rugs in colors harmoni- 
ous with the walls. If bare floors are an impos- 
sibility, our second choice would be for plain 
Terrys, green in the room under consideration. 
Curtains of cream colonial net hanging from the 
top of window to edge of sill, with outer hang- 
ings of green raw silk. 

The dining-room would be improved if all the 
woodwork were stained Flemish. A paper in 
two shades of yellow in a characteristic design 
is advised for this room, the ceiling being 
plain yellow of a lighter color than the walls. 
A gobelin-blue burlap or paper for the library 
finished in golden oak would be attractive, with 
a eeiling-paper of blue in a large leafy design 
brought down to a molding of oak. The hall, 
being small, would gain in dignity by having 
plain walls. A pleasing effect would be ob- 
tained by staining the plaster a copper color—a 
coppery mahogany shade. Curtains in the hall 
of green muslin with a design in yellow out- 
lined in copper are suggested. 

The spinning-wheel, which is doubtless bass- 
wood, should not be stained mahogany. The 
wood could be oiled from time to time, which 
would give it a deeper rich color. We do not 
think a spinning-wheel is in its proper place in 
either the lower hall or the parlor. Possibly it 
could stand in the upper hall, and as you have 
old brass lamps, brass andirons, ete., you prob- 
ably have several other colonial things that 
could also find place there. 


Papers for the Main Floor 


I wish to ask your advice on papering the 
lower floor of our new home. In the drawing- 
room the woodwork, mantel, floor, and furniture 
are all cherry, and it has for floor-covering an ori- 
ental rug in dull greens and old-rose. The fur- 
niture is covered with dull greens (blue-greens) 
and pale yellow tapestry, and the portitres are 
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Purchases made for Ou -of- the same tapestry. What shall I paper the walls 
: with, and what kind of heavy curtains at the 
flown buyers three windows? My hall woodwork and fioor 
P - are in quartered white oak, rugs and portitres 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: | in dark blue and reds. What shall I paper it 
FURNITURE. WALL PAPERS with, and is it possible to paper the upper hall 

s, / C0, 


differently, as my rugs and hangings are red and 


TEXTILES, RUGS AND white? The living-room has quartered white 
POTTERY oak and brick fireplace, four big windows. The 

: : rug is of a soft brown and dull blue. My din- 

Samples and Photographs by ma ing-room I wished to have in Delft blues. The 

. woodwork, floor, and furniture are in quartered 

MRS. T. s. ROBIE : s white oak, also mantel. My curtains are ‘Java 

702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO prints’’ in the Delft blues. There is a plate-rail 





six feet from the floor, and I have much blue- 
‘ and-white Canton and old English china. 
MR. MOSHER’S NEW E. P. 0. 


LIST OF BOOKS I For the walls of your drawing-room green 
BELLES LETTRES would appear to be the only color that would 
harmonize with your rugs and upholstery. For 
curtains some silk and linen stuff with the color 








IS NOT ON LY A BIBLIOG RAPI 2 5 aN scheme of the portitres would be attractive. 

BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER B cS, Gobelin-blue burlap would look exceedingly 

1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- well with the white oak woodwork of the hall. 
IISITR TTR , - my Few houses are so constructed that the halls can 
ISITE LITTLE BIBELOT [T- - : ° 

— ' kad - sn a : be papered differently. We think that it would 

SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 


be wiser to continue the burlap of the first story 
in the upper hall. Possibly an Indian-red would 
, ? e blend with the rugs and hangings of both halls, 
THOMAS B. MOSHER and in that case a burlap or cane of that shade 
PORTLAND, MAINI could be used. Red, however, does not harmo- 
nize with white oak nearly so well as does old- 
= blue. The paper of the living-room should be 
. determined by the color chosen in the hall. If 
Indian-red is selected, your plan of a paper 
= e combining tans and Indian-reds would be excel- 
‘Sleep by the way lent. If blue is used in the hall, a Chiswick 
paper combining blue, green, and golden browns 
would be more effective. 
In your dining-room we would prefer a deep 
yellow on the walls, with the woodwork stained 
THE NEW Flemish rather than a Delft-blue paper, with the 
woodwork left in its natural state. Your old 
Canton would appear to better advantage against 
the yellow than against the blue. The blue-and- 
PULLMANS white Java prints and the blue rugs would be 
very attractive here. The Flemish oak will not 
conflict with the coloring of the other rooms, 
. and will be quite in keeping with the Dutch 
Some of the most beautiful colonial architecture of your house’ 
sleeping and parlor cars eve! t ear 























by the Pullman Company a ~~ hol 
being placed in service on tl oodwork and Upholstery 
I wish to ask suggestions for color scheme for 
a two rooms which are to be papered, painted, and 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. fitted out generally. I would prefer to have 
a them papered in green, and inclose some sam- 
They are of the most modern type, ples, but before buying would like your opinion 
and the benefit of your experience and good 
: taste. One room, which I wish to use for parlor 
and are as elegant as a car can be. and library combined, is fifteen feet five inches 
by fifteen feet, with folding-doors between it 
and dining-room, the second room to be con- 


with every possible convenl 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern R : . 

Sinneh aed aatiaadamnatetianes ie 3 sidered. The walls in both rooms are ten and 
Genera! Passenger Agent, New York Central R one-half feet high. Furniture in the living-room 
road, Grand Central Station, New York consists of two mahogany tables, two mahogany 


arm-chairs, one fiddle-backed reception-chair in 
same wood, one rattan chair in natural colors, 






































‘*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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one large Davenport sofa, and one large circu- 
lar chair, both upholstered in gobelin tapestry 
which was originally a shade between olive and 
sage-green, with heraldic design in darker shade 
of green, bronze, and maroon, but the main color 
now is little more than a dirty-looking gray. 

The dining-room furniture, consisting of a 
square table, small serving-table, sideboard, six 
chairs, and china cabinet with glass doors, are 
plain, substantial solid oak, but this I expect to 
replace in a short time with mahogany furni- 
ture—genuine antique. What shall I do with 
the floors, which are of hard pine, old, but well 
finished? They have been painted once, so can- 
not be stained. 

I wish to get a large circular arm-chair in rat- 
tan, with cushions of dark green corduroy. 
Would you advise leaving it in the natural shade 
or having it stained? Would you advise re-cover- 
ing upholstered pieces in dark green corduroy? 
What shall I do about mantel in living-room? 
Should it be painted to match woodwork? It is 
six feet long and four feet high, a grayish black 
marble with tracings of reddish brown, cream, 
ete. 

My idea is to have woodwork, picture-mold- 
ing, and ceiling cream-white, the woodwork to 
have a dull finish, the striped paper meeting a 
forty-four-inch wide frieze of the large design. 
For the folding-doors portiéres of dark green 
silk velour on side next living-room, with 
lighter shade of same on the side next the din- 
ing-room. 

M. C. R. 


The green paper which you inclose seems to 
us an excellent shade for your living-room and 
dining-room. We would suggest, however, with 
walls ten and one-half feet high, that you 
abandon the idea of vsing a frieze. The rooms 
being small and comparatively low-studded will 
gain in dignity if the walls be covered to the 
cornice-line with the paper you have selected. 
A deep ivory, or better still, a pale yellow, is 
advised for the ceiling. 

Taking your questions in order, we begin with 
the floors. As they are of hard pine well fin- 
ished, we think it would repay you to have the 
paint removed and the wood stained mahogany. 
With ivory-white woodwork and mahogany fur- 
niture such a treatment seems almost a neces- 
sity. Your fine oriental rugs will be very effect- 
ive here. Green Terry could be used in both 
of the rooms, but the mahogany stain is prefer- 
able. Whichever you choose, both floors should 
be alike. 

Rattan chairs may be purchased painted or 
stained. A good stain in this instance would 
be better.than paint. A green chair is advised 
rather than a white one. 

In regard to the upholstery: if the coverings 
are so discolored that they are a ‘‘dirty gray,’’ 
we should discard them altogether. Green cor- 
duroy would be a serviceable material to uphol- 
ster with, but should not -be used exclusively, 
else your room, when portiétres of green velour 
are added, would be too green. Pillows in 
which yellow, deep orange, and copper shades 
play a part would be very attractive here and 
sash-eurtains could repeat these colors. A few 
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‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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pieces of copper and brass would be very effect- 
ive here. 

The mantel is a serious problem. We have 
seen several marble mantels painted ivory-white 
to correspond with the woodwork where the 
result was satisfactory. While we cannot en- 
tirely indorse this method, in this case it would 
appear to be the only alternative, unless you 
make a radical change in your woodwork. If 
the woodwork in both rooms were painted the 
darkest green in the wall-paper the mantel could 
be left inits natural state. We earnestly recom- 
mend the green paint. With the dark green 
paper you have chosen, a very sharp contrast is 
inevitable if the white paint is used. If yellows 
and warm copper tones are introduced, we think 
that you will have a more ‘‘livable’’ color 
scheme than if the green and white combina- 
tion is selected. 


Bedroom Curtains 


I have a bedroom 14 by 14, papered in a light- 
ground paper, with green vines and violets in 
groups. The floor is painted in gray. I havea 
green woven rug on the floor, an old-fashioned 
dresser, an old card-stand, a rocker and straight 
chair, and a small colonial stand with drawers. 
The bedstead is brass. What can be done to 
make the corner more attractive. It has one of 
those marbleized grates, black and brown, and 
it spoils the room. 

Then I have two beautiful lace curtains I can 
use at the west windows, but cannot get any 
more lace like them for the south windows, and 
the windows are all the ordinary size and all 
alike. CanI in any way make the south win- 
dow-curtains different, or use other material? 

Can you suggest a way to make cotton denim 
more artistic, by either painting or coarse em- 
broidery? I wish to use it for drapery in an 
archway. A. ©. F. 


It will be impossible to curtain the south win- 
dows of your bedroom with a different material 
from that whieh you use at the west windows 
without spoiling the harmony of the room. If 
the windows were not of uniform size, a differ- 
ent scheme of curtaining could be used, but 
where they are all alike the draperies should be 
the same. With the paper you have on the 
walls, a muslin in a design of green leaves and 
violets would be very pretty. We do not care 
especially for lace curtains in a bedroom. 

The black mantel could have a board fitted 
to the top and covered with green denim, the 
shade of the leaves in the paper, and fastened 
with huge copper nails. This would tone down 
the mottled tiles, which we agree with you are 
very ugly. Ifa fire is kept in the grate, it must 
contribute comfort and cheer to the room, even 
if the setting is not all that one could wish. 

Denim may be embroidered in heavy linen 
floss and made quite effective. We prefer it, 
however, unadorned. As denim is not quite the 
same on both sides, a deep hem makes a good 
finish. This has the appearance of a border of 
a slightly darker or lighter shade. 








**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” 


gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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